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Diwali Dhamaaka draws crowds for parents weekend 


DENISE TERRY/ NEWS-LETTER 


Members of the dance group Raas performed for a full Athletic Center this Saturday as part of the Indian Festival of lights, Diwali Dhamaaka. 


NCAA to continue with DIII status vote 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Leaders of NCAA Division III re- 
affirmed their commitment last 
Thursday to a proposal that would 
eliminate the exception granted to 
Johns Hopkins to giving out athletic 
scholarships forits Division I lacrosse 
teams, even though it belongs to Di- 
vision III. The proposed amendment, 
identified as proposal 2-69, will be 
put to a final vote of all 424 Division 
Ill member schools at the NCAA 
Convention in January. 

In an Official statement, the Johns 
Hopkins administration reaffirmed 
theircommitmentto fight the proposal, 
along with the seven other affected 


schools. 

“The eight colleges and universi- 
ties affected by Proposal 2-69 are dis- 
appointed that the NCAA Division 
III Presidents Council did not agree 
to withdraw it,” read the statement. 

“We believe it is important for the 
Division III membership to continue 
its long-standing recognition of the 
very special circumstances dffecting 
one or two traditionally national-class 
sports programs at our schools, in- 
cluding the lacrosse programs at 
Johns Hopkins.” 

Johns Hopkins operates 21 of its 23 
sports teams in Division III, for which 
no athletic scholarships are given. The 


only Division I teams at Hopkins are | 


men’s and women’s lacrosse, which 





Hop Cop injured by 
unknown assailant 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


After a brick aimed at his head 
crashed through the side window of 
his vehicle, Hopkins Security officer 
Charles Benjamin was sentto the hos- 
pital last Thursday night for minor 
injuries and lacerations. 

According to fellow Hopkins Se- 
curity Officer Dennis Rosemary, Of- 
ficer Benjamin was driving north 
on Charles Street when he saw what 
Benjamin thought to be an assault 
in front of the Hunting-Meyerhoff 
Interfaith Center. As his car crossed 
through the median to the driveway 
where the suspects were engaged, a 
third, unknown suspect threw a 
concrete paver into Officer 
Benjamin’s side window. Estimated 


around 4 1/2 by 3 1/2 by 3 inches, 
the concrete paver only caused mi- 
nor injuries to the officer’s fore- 
head. 

Although Officer Rosemary said 
there was, “no permanent damage,” 
he continued , “Had the window not 
been up, it could’ve been alot worse.” 

As for the scene that Benjamin 
happened upon, Officer Rosemary 
said that no assaults have been re- 


ported at that time. “We’reatalossto | 
lable influence on contemporary com- 
| edy of all forms. 


figure out exactly what happened,” 
he said. “If it was an assault, no one’s 
come forward.” 

After his trauma Thursday night, 
Officer Benjamin was discharged 
early Friday night, and is currently at 
home recuperating, according to Of- 
ficer Rosemary. “It was a very ran- 
dom act,” he said. 


Hogwarts Academic Advising? 








currently hand out 12 scholarships a 
year, on average. 

In order to convince the Division 
III member schools of the potential 
damage the proposal could have on 
the affected schools, Johns Hopkins 
officials are contacting many univer- 
sity presidents and athletic directors 
from around the country. Their pri- 
mary message is that their multi-di- 
vision status does notin any way com- 


._promise the integrity of Division III. 


According to Athletics Director 


Tom Calder, President William Brody 
has been communicating the signifi- 
cance of the Hopkins lacrosse pro- 
gram to other Division III presidents 
since the proposal first came forward 
atthe beginning ofthe summer. Presi- 
dent Brody also plans to attend the 
January NCAA Convention tobe held 
in Nashville, where the proposal will 
come to a final majority vote of all 
member sche )€ yIs. 

Proponents of the amendmentar- 
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Diebold postings 
spur legal concerns 


BY TERESA MATEJOVSKY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


An electronic campaign initiated 
two weeks ago by Why War, a na- 
tional student activist group, has 
sparked students from 50 universi- 
ties nationwide to host copies of 
15,000 internal company memos 


| from the Diebold Election System 


which demonstrate insecurity and 
unreliability of their voting machines. 
As Diebold launches a legal battle 
against schools with participating stu- 
dents, citing copyright laws and de- 
manding that colleges remove these 
postings from their servers, Hopkins, 
too, must now deal with whether to 
accept these postings on the Univer- 


| sity server. 


Following press attention this 
week of Swarthmore University stu- 
dents who may no longer join their 
university server to this campaign, 
Hopkins took action yesterday to re- 
move the download option that was 
posted last weekend on the Univer- 
sity server by sophomore Asheesh 
Laroia. 

Thecivilliberties group Electronic 
Frontier Foundation, and a Stanford 
cyber law group have both taken 
stances in support ofthe Swarthmore 
students. These copyright wars are 
expected to have “broad [legal] im- 
plications,” Fhe New York Times re- 
ported yesterday. 

Laroia received an email yester- 
day afternoon from Student Tech- 


| nology Services (STS) requesting that 


he meet Friday with Lockett and 
Deborah Savage, STS Coordinator. 
Laroia said that the email offered no 
details aside from the subject head- 
ing, which read “Misuse ofaccounts.” 


However, given.the recent.press.on. 


the Diebold suit at Swarthmore, he 
figured that it was in relation to his 
Diebold posting, which he acquired 
from the Why War? Web site, http:// 
why-war.com. When he checked his 
Hopkins FESTER account yesterday, 
he said that access has been revoked. 

“When it comes to situations like 
this, where the University can possi- 
bly be liable, then we have to take 
precautionary measures until we see 
what the situations is that we’re actu- 
ally in,” said Brandon Lockett, Net- 
work Coordinator at Hopkins Infor- 
mation Technology Services (HITS). 
HITS has appealed to the University 
Office of Legal Counsel. 

He said that HITS expects to hear 
back from Counsel today, but that 
until then “There’s nothing much we 
can do.” He added thatit isa possibil- 
ity that a link to a Diebold download 
provider may be permitted back on 
the server, but perhaps not the down- 
load itself. 

Laroia, who is a cognitive science 
major, joins the campaign of both 
students and professionals who are 
protesting Diebold’s insecure voting 
machines and the company’s recent 
suit against freedom of information. 

“IT took interest [in the Diebold 
case] because our voting machines 
are how a democracy happens. It is 
essential thatthey work,” he said. “It’s 
important thatsomebody stand up to 
Diebold because these files [corpo- 
rate memos] are an essential part of 
understanding.” 

Laroia contacted Avi Rubin, anas- 
sociate professor in the Department 
of Computer Science, yesterday for 
support in representing his case to 
HITS. Rubin responded to Laroialast 
night in a supporting email which he 
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‘Monty Python’ star Idle brings skits and satire 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


British comedic legend Eric Idle 
entertained an eager crowd Tues- 
day night at Shriver Auditorium 
with original skits and songs, as well 
as several from his days as a mem- 


| ber of the Monty Python comedy 
| team. 





| 
| 





The revue-style show was hosted 
bythe Hopkins Organization for Pro- 


| gramming (HOP) as a part of Idle’s 


national “Greedy Bastard” tour to 
promote the release ofhis latest com- 


| edy CD, The Rutland Isles. 


The event attracted many Hopkins 
students, but the majority of the crowd 
was composed of middle-aged adults 
from off campus — an indication of 
the lasting popularity of the Monty Py- 
thon legacy, which has had an incalcu- 


Performers Jennifer Julian and 
Peter Crabbe joined Idle, who de- 
scribes himselfas a “semi-legendary, 
quasi-entertainer,” playing charac- 
ters in several sketches and singing 
backup on most of the songs. John 
Du Prez, the composer of much of 


NATHAN BATES/ NEWS-LETTER 
Potter-themed costumes. 








DENISE TERRY/ NEWS-LETTER 


The self-proclaimed ‘semi-legendary, quasi-entertainer,’ Eric Idle entertained Hopkins last Tuesday night. 


Monty Python’s material, remained 
onstage playing piano for the dura- 
tion of the show. 

Idle started ona strong note, evok- 
ing a jubilant roar from the crowd 
when he entered and declared, “Iam 
your Greedy Bastard for tonight, and 
ifyou’re here to see Billy Idol then get 
the hell out!” Following this admo- 


Nato EHS 





nition, he explained his theory be- 
hind the ‘encore bucket,’ according 
to which the only way the audience 
could earn an encore would be to fill 
analuminum trashcan with sufficient 
donations. “Makeacontributionand 
then we'll talk,” he said. 

The infamous tongue-and-cheek 
humor that Idle and the rest of the 
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RUN, LADIES, RUN! 

The Cross Country team tore up 
some lengthy terrain at the Centen- 
nial Conference last Saturday. The 
Lady Jays finished up in fifth place, 
while the guys took sixth. Page Al2 


OLD WOMEN UNDER THE SCOPE 

With a Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship of your own, the possibilities are 
limitless. Well, almost. Read about 
senior Carolyn Moss’s project for 
more details. Page B1 


WILL FERRELL RULES! 

If you’re is thinking twice about 
going to see Farrell’s movie, Elf, stop 
right now and get in your car. You 
can’t miss this delightful new film 
from the former SNL star. Page B5 
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Monty Python troupe are known for, 
although utilized, was more often sub- 
stituted with blatant sexual humor 
and rampant political-incorrectness. 
His most explicit references to the 
obscene could be found in the nu- 
merous songs including, “Sit On My 
Face and Tell Me That You Love 
CONTINUED ON PaGE A3 
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gue that giving out scholarships in any 
sport constitutes a breach of one of the 
main tenets of Division III philosophy. 

Someschoolshave also argued that 
the multi-divisional schools may gain 
a competitive advantage in their abil- 
ity to attract athletes for their other 
sports. Calder says that is simply not 
true. 

“Our greatest fear is that there are 
schools out 
there that don’t 
realize how im- 
portantlacrosse 
is to Hopkins 
and that we have 
no competitive 
advantage,” he 
said. The Cen- 
tennial Confer- 
ence schools, 
with = which 
Hopkins com- 
petes in a num- 
ber of Division 
III sports, has — 


You're talking about 
the most storied 
lacrosse tradition in 
the country, and I'd like 


to keep it that way. 


—MENS LACROSSE COACH 
DAVE PIETRAMALA 


would move its entire athletics pro- 
gram to Division I to maintain its 
ability to give out lacrosse scholar- 
ships. 

Some have suggested that Hopkins 
compete at the Division I level with- 
out giving out scholarships, as do the 
Ivy League schools. 

But Hopkins has said it does not 
haveenough resources tocompetewith 
those schools for student-athletes with- 
out scholarship 
aid. 

thes So ivy: 
League’s strong 
endowments, fi- 
nancial aid poli- 
cies and reputa- 
tion 
possible for them 
to recruit Divi- 
sion I athletes 
without athletic 
grants-in-aid,” 


on Hopkins news 
and information 





been entirely 

supportive of Hopkins in their fight 
against the proposal, according to 
Calder. 

Men’s Head Lacrosse coach Dave 
Pietramala is not happy that the pro- 
posal has come this far. 

“T think it’s a waste of time,” he 
said. “Without a doubt I disagree 
with it.” Pietramala emphasized the 
history of Hopkins’ lacrosse pro- 
gram, which has won 42 national 
championships. 

“Youre talking aboutthe most sto- 
ried lacrosse tradition in the country, 
and I'd like to keep it that way,” he 
said. Hopkins officials have said little 
about what might happen should the 
proposal pass. But President Brody 
has said thathe is committed to main- 
taining the lacrosse programs at the 
highest level. It is possible Hopkins 


website. 


“The multi-divisional institutions | 


need athletic grants-in-aid to compete 
for student-athletes at the Division I 
level.” 


The proposal to eliminate the | 


multi-divisional schools from Divi- 
sion IIlis part ofalarger reform pack- 


President’s Council. 

These reforms include decreas- 
ing the length of the playing seasons, 
the eliminating of “red-shirting” 
(where students can practice with 
their team out of season without a 
year of eligibility) and establishing a 
process to compare financial aid given 


institution to ensure they are even. 
Hopkins supports the majority of this 
reform package, which will also be 
voted on at the January convention. 


reads a statement | 


make it | 
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BY LEAH BOURNE 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Hundreds of Hopkins students, 
faculty and parents gathered on Sat- 
urday for the annual Diwali 
Dhamaaka festival or the “festival of 
lights.” 

Diwali is a festival celebrated by 
Hindus across the world and this 
year’s celebration at Hopkins tried to 
merge the different traditions and 
show the uniqueness of different 
Hindu cultures. 

Commonly when celebrating 
Diwali, people light small oil lamps 
and place them around their homes, 
rooftops and courtyards. The festival 
heralds joy and happiness in the en- 
suing year and signifies the renewal 
of life. 

Votivecandlescoveredthestepsand 
miniaturelights consumed the windows 
of the Rec Center. People took off their 
shoes as they descended into the gym- 
nasium for the festivities and were 
greeted with throngs of people eating 
Indian food and dancing the Garba 
arounda table ofidols. Even morelights 
hung from the ceiling. 

The ceremony began with two 
students, Sambrita Basu and Manu 
Sharma, singing a traditional 
Bhajan, or hymn, which was a song 
in the honor of the Hindu Goddess 
Kali. 

The Bhajan was followed by 
dance performances from the cam- 


| pus groups Josh and Raas anda cul- 
age being sponsored by the | 


tural medley. 

JOSH, the all-girl cultural dance 
troupe performed a diya dance 
dressed in flowing white saris using 
candles. 

Following JOSH’s performance 
there was a cultural medley, which 
was a compilation of popular Hindi 


| film songs. 
to athletes and non-athletes at each | 


Sixty-three dancers performedin 
the medley, which included perfor- 
mances from an all-female group, 
and all-male group and two other 
groups. 
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DIII Council rejects Diwali Dhamaaka draws hundreds 
Hopkins proposal 








~ DEVRA GOLDBERG/ NEWS-LETTER 


Students performed at Diwali Dhamaaka, an annual festival that is celebrated by Hindus around the world. 


The Medley highlighted Indian 
pop-culture. The climactic perfor- 
mance came from the Raas group who 
performed a mind-shattering fast 
paced and rhythmic performance 
using dandai or wooden sticks. 

Raas is considered historically 
significant because it is the dance 
performed by the Lord Krishna and 
the Gopis, or village girls, in the 
Forest of Vrindavan. 

The rest of the night was spent by 
dancing in various traditional In- 
dian forms such as the Garba, Raas, 
Aarti and the Bhangra. 


“T thought it was an effective oc- 
casion that brought people to- 
gether,” says freshman Shelly 
Bhowmik. “It was great that it wasn’t 
just Indian people, and that was ev- 
eryone was joining in to celebrate 
and trying new things like the 
Garba.” 

Diwali was a tremendous success, 
especially since it has greatly ex- 
panded in recent years. 

“Tt is the first time that it has been 
in the Rec Center and not in the Glass 
Pavilion,” said Senior Barkha 
Gurbani who is on the Hindu Stu- 


dents Council and helped to organize 
the event. 

“We had to shift our entire 
mindset including decorations and 
using a whole different staffto make 
everything bigger. 

“We knew that we had outgrown 
the Glass Pavilion but it was still 
really crowded in the much bigger 
space,” she continued. 

“We were really happy to have 
all of the support especially from 
the many faculty members and 
President Brody, who came to the 
event.” 





Sodexho op 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


The Jazzman’s Café, Sodexho’s 
newest addition to campus, opened 
on Friday in Levering to complement 
the café by the same name that is 
located in Gilman Hall. 

The Jazzman’s nameis quickly be- 
coming a Sodexho staple, with more 
than 300 locations nationwide. 

“Its quickly becoming a nation- 
ally recognized brand,” said General 
Manager Rich Roldan. 

Itis aimed at creating a coffee shop 
atmosphere, complete with jazz mu- 
sic playing in the background and 
everything from salads to sandwiches 
to coffee. 

The new Jazzman’s Café comes as 
the result of work between Hopkins 
and Sodexho, as Hopkins works to 
create a community atmosphere and 
to give students informal places to. 
gather. 

“This was definitely a result of 
Sodexho’s partnership with the Uni- 
versity. Weworked with Dean Boswell 
and with all the people involved to 
create a community atmosphere,” 
Roldan said. - 

Sodexho officials say they hope 
the new dining spot will attract stu- 
dents and faculty members alike. 

“We opened it to offer good cof- 
fee drinks, as an alternative to 
Starbucks and 4s an alternative to 
the hustle and bustle at Levering,” 
Roldan said. 

This is just one of many changes 
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ens Jazzmanis Café in Levering 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/ NEWS-LETTER 


In the new Jazzman’s Café , employee Cathy Gallagher gives Hopkins staff member lan Goh his iced latte. 


that have taken place this year in- 
volving dining services. At the start 
of this semester, Sodexho debuteda 
newly redesigned Levering dining 
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facility, and they opened the cam- 
pus’ first Jazzman’s Café several 
weeks later. In upcoming months, 
there is a chance that Terrace Court 


This is News-Letter. 
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Café will undergo a major renova- 
tion as well. 

“We're considering re-doing Ter- 
race Court Café. We would totally 
tear it down and doa real overhaul of 
the facility. We’re still in discussions 
about when the work would actually 
start,” Roldan said. 

Talk of Sodexho taking over a 
vending location on Q-Level of the 
Milton S. Eisenhower library is con- 
tinuing. The bidding process is un- 
derway, but there is no timetable fora 
decision to be made by the University 
as to whether Sodexho will get the 
contract or not. 

As for Jazzman’s, the Café is open 
butis still waiting ona fewitems, such 
as sofas, that will make the dining 
experience complete, including to 
Roldan. 

“We did a grand opening Octo- 
ber 31stand are just getting the word 
out. When all the pieces are in place 
we'll do a whole celebration,” 
Roldan said. 

“All the products are baked here 
on the premises from scratch. We 
always offer organic and fair trade 
blends and the products are differ- 
ent from everywhere on campus,” 
he said. 

Once the seating gets there it will 
draw more people to getout,” Roldan 
said. 


The café is open Monday thru Fri- 
day, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 








BY REBEKAH LIN 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In a meeting that drew debate over 
the future of election procedure, the 
Board of Elections (BoE) passeditscon- 
stitution in front of the Student Coun- 
cil (StuCo) this Tuesday, after the addi- 
tion of a stipulation fixing a time limit 
for changes to election policy. 

The main event of Tuesday night’s 
Student Council meeting was a de- 
bate about revisions to the BoE Con- 
stitution. Most of the issues, which 
had previously been discussed with 
the Student Council, caused no con- 
flict. 

Such issues included stating that 
experience is not needed in order to 
run for office and that the BoE can 
add people to the board in an emer- 
gency situation. The issue that ig- 
nited debate was over the setting of 
election procedures and release of 
election results. While the BoE was 
originally contending that this was a 
bylaw issue, many Student Council 
members felt that it was the Council’s 
responsibility to regulate in this area, 
and that an amendment needed to be 
added to the BoE Constitution stat- 
ing how and when processes would 
be set. 

Several council members felt that 
the BoE has been too secretive in the 
past about election rules and results, 
and they were afraid that a lack of regu- 
lation could allow for a situation to 
arise where rules could be changed at 
the last minutep; this would thus affect 
the results of an election. Some mem- 
bersrecommended thattherebea fixed 
format for elections, while others felt 
that since the BoE constitution ison the 
internet, there was public access and 
this was not even an issue. 

After more debate, the Council 
voted that it would accept the Consti- 
tution with an added amendment say- 
ing that, while rules can change be- 
tween elections, election processes 
must be set and made public two 
weeks prior to the beginning of the 
election process, starting with the first 
information session for perspective 


New BoE Constitution 
1 approved by StuCo 


candidates, and rules cannot change 
within that time period. 

After a few changes to the amend- 
ment by the BoE representatives at 
the meeting, it was decided that an 
article would be added saying that 
election procedureswillbe made pub- 
lic on the day of the first information 
session and will be the procedures for 
that election. 

Of course, this rule is exempt in 
extenuating circumstances. The 
BOE’s argument was that, in a year 
such as this one where Hurricane 
Isabel necessitated that the dates of 
several information sessions be 
changed, there mustbe some leeway. 
With the article added, the Council 
passed the new Constitution. 

Anotherissue discussedatthemeet- 
ing was the approval of the Women’s 
Ultimate Frisbee Team’s Constitution. 
The Constitution was approved, mean- 
ing that the Women’s team will nowbe 
recognized as an SAC group, and as an 
entity separate from the Men’s team. 
This recognition will allow the team to 
receive funding. 

An amendment to the SAC consti- 
tution was passed as well, stating that 
the SAC can have power to revoke a 
group’s status as an SAC group, and 
their Constitution. 

The SAC felt that it needed this au- 
thority, which it has had none of in the 
past, in order to prevent overlap or 
unwanted competition between 
groups. Three cases for review and 
possible revocation were stated.. 

The first isifa group isnot function- 
ing under their stated guidelines; the 
second is if a group’s purpose overlaps 
with another, creating conflict and tak- 
ing away membership from another 
group; and the third is ifa group is no 
longer following their SAC guidelines. 
Ifa group’s Constitution and SAC sta- 
tus are revoked, they are no longer rec- 
ognized as an official SAC group and 
thus will not receive SAC funding, but 
the group can still function on campus. 

Other issues addressed at the 
meeting included potential future ac- 
tivities by each class and the passing 
of a bylaw amendment. 
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ACLU holds discussion on Patriot Act Idle brings British 
humor to Hopkins 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


As part of the National Week of 
Youth Action against the Patriot Act, 
the Johns Hopkins chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) held an open forum last 
Thursday night regarding the USA 
Patriot Act and its impact on student 
life. 

The forum featured special guest 
Patrice Web and an ACLU post-9/11 
field team organizer who works in 
more than a dozen states across the 
nation. 

The. Patriot. Act is** a 
counterterrorism bill passed in Oc- 
tober of 2001 that grants the federal 
governments increased powers of se- 
cretsurveillance and investigation for 
intelligence purposes. 

According to ACLU resources, the 
Patriot Act allows the government to 
expand the definition of “terrorist” 
to include domestic groups, monitor 
e-mail and internet activity, conduct 
secret “sneak and peak” searches of 
private homes and collect informa- 
tion about personal finances and pur- 
chases. 

Since the act’s near-unanimous 
ratification in Congress, citizens’ 
groups have vocally opposed the Pa- 
triot Act, claiming that it allows the 
governmentto violate individual civil 
rights in the name of the war on ter- 
rorism. 

The outcry has increased as thou- 
sands of immigrants have been inter- 
rogated and held in federal custody 
under the Patriot Act, at times with- 
out being formally charged. 

“We don’t need to give up free- 
doms to get security,” sophomore 
and JHU-ACLU ttreasurer Jess 
Beaton said at the start of the fo- 
rum. “[The Patriot Act] is basically 
anon-constitutional document that 
takes advantage of 9/11 issues. 

“It's more broad-reaching than 
U.S. security, and it affects more than 
immigrants and people you don’t 
normally come in contact with,” 
Beaton continued. 

In response to the Patriot Act’s 
potential effects on students’ pri- 
vacy, the JHU-ACLU has joined 
college campuses all over the coun- 
try in trying to pass a resolution 

against the Patriot Act in the Stu- 

















ACLU speaker Patrice Web spoke at a forum as part of the National Week of Action against the Patriot Act. 


dent Council. 

The forum’s featured speaker 
Patricia Web, a Maryland native and 
1998 graduate of Towson University, 
encouraged students to back the reso- 
lution, suggesting that widespread 
opposition on college campuses will 
force politicians behind the Patriot 
Act to acknowledge the dissatisfac- 
tion of young voters. 

“We don’t see as many young 
people pushing this as older 
people,” Web said. “These resolu- 
tions passing would send a huge 
message.” According to Web, anti- 
Patriot Act resolutions have already 
passed on campuses in Washington 
State, New Mexico, Florida and 
Hawaii. 

Web elaborated on the ACLU’s 
opposition to the Patriot Act, claim- 
ing that the act has been extended to 
areas that are beyond U.S. defense 
against terrorism, such as drug sur- 
veillance. 


_ “(The act] can now label you a 
_ terrorist by the amount of cash you 





410-243-8844 


have in your pocket,” Web said. 
“There’s been a crossing of criminal 
laws and anti-terrorism laws, and they 
are supposed to be two different 
things.” 

“The Patriot Act doesn’t go di- 
rectly toward preventing terror- 
ism,” agreed sophomore Blake 
Trettien, co-president of the JHU- 
ACLU, further stating that it pro- 
moted a culture of secrecy and fear 
in America. 

The foundations of the Patriot Act, 
Web said, were not simply a product 
of heightened post-9/11 fear, but had 
proposedin various forms during the 
Clinton Administration, when a se- 
ries of “War on Drugs” legislation 
allowed for secret seizures of private 
property. 

Additionally, in 1996, President 
Bill Clinton passed multiple immi- 
gration laws to relax the existing due 
process, further laying the ground- 
work for the Patriot Act. 

“The Patriot Act is one of the 
biggest infringements on civil lib- 
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erties we’ve seen in a long time,” 
Web said, “but it was bad before 9/ 
11. Now people are paying atten- 
tion.” 

The forum also turned to the Pa- 
triot Act’s direct effect on college 
students. Web referred to “vague” 
campus policies that allowed Resi- 
dential Advisors to enter and search 
students’ rooms to “control chaos,” 
while a number of students present 
at the forum complained ofinfringe- 
ments that they had experienced. 

One student shared a story about 
waking up one morning to a man — 
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| Me.” Apparently having done some re- 
| search on Baltimore, Idle was able to 





“only loosely affiliated with the | 


school” — who had been given keys 
to enter his room and inspect for ro- 
dents without ever having notified 
him first. 

Students at the forum agreed that 


college residents deserved a certain | 


level of privacy. 

Web encouraged students at 
Hopkins to push for recourses to poli- 
cies, suggesting that they propose a 
provision to the current dorm poli- 
cies that would guarantee notifica- 
tion within a specific time frame if 
one’s room is searched. 

Toward the end of the forum, 
Web also addressed the ACLU’s 
position on file sharing, stating that 
the ACLU was concerned with pri- 
vacy on the Internet and has sided 
against the Recording Industry As- 
sociation of America (RIAA) in 
their attempts to bring criminal 
charges against people who down- 
load music illegally. 


poke fun at the city on more than one 
occasion. In one of the handful of skits 
thathe performed individually, Crabbe 
played the part ofa Homeland Security 


| Officer unhappy to be in Baltimore, 


“the greatest city in America — or at 
least that’s whatit says onall the benches 
I sit on,” he said. “And who designed 


| the Inner Harboranyway? Godcreates 
the beautiful Chesapeake Bay and they 


come in and cram it full of boats anda 
Hooters.” 

He continued by recommending 
that Baltimore expel all tourists and 
treehuggers because “wecan’thaveany 
moreofthisleftwingloonyliberalism.” 
This came after Idle had just finished a 
rendition of “Killing for God Is Killing 
for You,” atributeto the policy of Presi- 
dent George W. Bush. 

However critical he may have been 
of men, women, President Bush, Bal- 
timore, religion and just about every- 
thing else one could think up, Idle 
managed to maintain an air ofhumil- 
ity. “I guess you could say I was the 
sixth nicest of the six Monty Python 
boys,” he said. 

He also had no reservations about 
addressing the fact that his greatest 
fame has come as a result of his co- 


founding Monty Python. “We were 
just a band of silly men in silly cos- 
tumes doing silly things.” 


He later satirized himself and co- 
founder John Cleese, “I’ve heard that 
the drummer of Matchbox 20 uses 
my name to remain incognito when 
he checks into hotels. WhenI wantto 
do that I just use John Cleese’s name.” 

But Idle, a graduate of Cambridge 
University in England, addressed is- 
sues ranging from philosophy to 
anatomy with remarkable expertise. 


“T think that if you were a fan of 
[Idle’s] type of humor, it was definitely 
the kind of show that you would like, 
said sophomore Jonathan Raviv. “Al- 
though I didn’t like the supporting ac- 
torsas muchas Idle himself, I think that 
overall it was exactly what people were 
hoping for,” he continued. 

HOP Chair Dan Rosenthalagreed, 
“I think it was a good solid show. It 
brought some diversity to our pro- 
gram and it was great to be able to 
bring this kind of an act to Hopkins. 
I think people really enjoyed the 
show.” 

Perhaps the greatest single moment 
of the show for many people was when 
Idle announced that a musical version 
of Monty Python and the Holy Grail, 
entitled Spamelot — each show opens 
with the Spam theme song — is being 
released and will hit Broadway in 2005. 
The show will be directed by deft hu- 
morist Mike Nichols (Primary Colors) 
and will feature musical versions of 
many of Holy Grail’s celebrated scenes, 
such as “The Knights Who Say ‘Ni’” 
and “I Fartin Your General Direction.” 

After receiving two standing ova- 
tions, Idle signed autographs for a 
long line of fans that stretched out the 
doors of the building. 

In an interview with The News- 
Letter following the performance, Idle 
said of the tour, “Things are going 
great. We’reonlyon Day35and we're 
going all the way on to December. 
Once the tour ends my whole focus 
will be on Spamelot.” 

Although Idle was never shy to 
remind the audience of his status as a 
“Greedy Bastard,” he made it clear 
that his intentions lie elsewhere. He 
concluded, “I got into comedy be- 
cause it makes me happy. It’s great 
that with comedy you can always 
laugh at whatever is oppressing you.” 


Diebold links removed 
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| carbon copied to University Spokes- 





person Dennis O’Shea. 


Rubin wrote that he thinks the 


Hopkins case is “pretty serious” and 


that, “This has the possibility of getting 
a lot of press of the wrong kind. My 
opinion is that this student’s access 
should be restored, and he should be 
allowed to post the memosifhe wants.” 

Rubin was one of three Hopkins 
computer engineers, including 
Tadayoshi Kohno and Adam 
Stubblefield, to research the Diebold 
system. The resulting “Analysis of an 
Electronic Voting System,” published 
July 23 onthe Johns Hopkins Informa- 
tion Security Institute Technical Re- 
port TR-2003-19, http:// 


www.avirubin.com/vote, concluded 
that the Diebold system “is far below 
even the most minimal security stan- 

dards” and that “as a society, we must 


carefully consider therisksinherentin = 


electronic voting, as it Places our very’ 
democracy. at risk.” 

A security breach of the Diebold 
companyaccountbyahackerin March 
released a slew of company memoran- 
dums that revealed serious employee 
concernswith the security of their vot- 
ing machines, which were imple- 
mented in four Maryland counties in 
2002 elections and will now spread to 
the remainder of the state following a 
recent $56 million agreement, ac- 
cording to a July 21 Diebold press 
release, 


Crime Report: Oct. 27-Nov. 1 


Oct. 27, 2003 


7:00 a.m.- Unknown suspect stole 
victim’s Halloween balloon from 
front yard on the 700 block of West 
34th St. 


9:00 a.m.- Unknown suspect 
pried door, entered, stole property 
and fled via the victim’s front door 
located on 2800 Block of St. Paul St. 


10:00 a.m.- Unknown suspect 
broke into a vehicle and stole prop- 
erty on the 500 block of East 28th St. 


12:00 a.m.- Vehicle stolen on the 
3500 block of Old York Road. 


12:28 a.m.- A man hit a woman in 
the face with a broken windshield 
wiper on the 700 block of East 36th St. 

A warrant is pending for his ar- 
rest. 


12:40 a.m.- A lone victim’s coat 
and wallet were both stolen from his 


porch chair when he left them unat- » 


tended on the 3300 block of Elm Av- 


enue. 


3:00 p.m.- A Maryland rear license 
plate was stolen from a vehicle on the 
100 block of East 31st St. 


4:30 p.m.- $100 was stolen from 
an unlocked box ina doctor’s office 
located on the 200 block of East 
33rd St. 


9:36 p.m.- Victim was thrown to 
the ground and had his property 
taken on the 2400 block of St. Paul 
St. 


Oct. 28, 2003 


6:35 a.m.- Vehicle stolen on the 
3600 block of Elm Avenue. 


» 


8:00a.m.- Unknownsuspectbroke 
into a house via the back door and 
stole property on the 500 block of 
East 28th St. 


9:30 a.m.- Suspect pryed open the 
door of an occupied apartment and 
stole property on the 2900 block of St. 
Paul St. 


12:00 a.m.- Suspect broke the pas- 
senger side window of a car and stole 
property on the 300 block of East 
33rd St. 


4:53 p.m.- A lone suspect was 
caught shoplifting at a store located 
on the 2800 block of Greenmount 
Avenue. 


6:00 p.m.- One unknown suspect 
broke the rear passenger side win- 
dow of a vehicle and stole property 
on the 200 block of East 26th St. 


8:00 p.m.- Coat, CD’s, and U.S. 
currency stolen from an unlocked 
vehicle parked on the 3700 block of 
Keswick Road. 


Oct. 29, 2003. 


9:30 a.m.- Four wheels were taken 
off a vehicle on the 3300 block of 
Westerwald Avenue. 


12:34 a.m.- Vehicle stolen on the 
100 block of West University Park- 
way. 


2:25 p.m.- Unknown suspect 
opened unlocked car door and stole 
property on the 500 block of East 
32nd St. 


Oct. 30, 2003 


10:10 p.m.-After the victim re- 


turned home, the victim observed 
‘ . 


the suspect inside of her home, 
which is located on the 400 block of 
Wilchester Avenue. 


Oct. 31, 2003 


3:30 p.m.- A wallet with $203.00 
was stolen from under a mattress ina 
row house on the 2700 block of North 
Calvert St. 


9:00 p.m.-Suspects were arrested 
for Breaking and Entering after they 
broke into a vacant dwelling of a 
townhouse located on the 300 block 
of Whitridge Avenue. 


10:00 p.m.- A cell phone was sto- 
len froma Halloween party on the 200 
block of East University Parkway. 


10:00 p.m.-Three juveniles were 


_arested for stealing a vehicle that was 


located on the 300 block of East 26th 
St 


11:30 p.m.-An anki suspect 
broke outa rear window ofa business 
located on the 500 Block of West Uni- 
versity Parkway. 

Thesuspectused forceand ered 
the property but there were no items 
stolen, 


Noy. 1, 2003 


12:40 a.m.- Unknown suspect re- 
moved a castiron grate from an occu- 
pied row house on the 300 block of 
Somerset Road. 


7:20 p.m.- Suspect was arrested 
on the spot after using a key to break 
into a small business that is located 
on the 2800 block of Greenmount 
Avenue. 


—Compiled by Shane J. Rosen- 
Gould 
a ; 
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Seipp discusses urban revitalization Paintball drive-by 


BY REGINA SMITH 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Urban developer Michael Seipp 
spoke on the impact of urban revital- 
ization projects in Baltimore City 
Tuesday nightin the thirdeventspon- 
sored by the All Politics is Local Po- 
litical Affairs Symposium. 

Seipp, as he stepped up to the po- 
dium, said he was excited that people 
wanted to hear about his passion — 
urban renewal — and that he was 
impressed with the founders’ pulling 
the Symposium together. 

“One of the beauties of sympo- 
siums such as this one is that they 
facilitate talk about the important is- 
sues confronting all ofus,” Seipp said. 

Senior Andrew Kelly, co-founder of 
All Politics is Local, said he and the 
other founders established the Sympo- 
sium to spur enthusiasm for involve- 
ment in the affairs of Baltimore City. 

Seipp said he believes Baltimore 
suffers from an inferiority complex 
due to its second-tier status. He 
cited this discontent, as well as ra- 
cial tension, economic displace- 
ment and federal transportation 
policies as causes of the need for 
urban revitalization. Seipp said 
many Baltimore citizens are unable 
to work themselves out of poverty, 
a fact which “goes against the grain 
of the American Dream.” 

Seipp said he’supports place- 
based economic development, 
which is controlled by the land and 
capital under development, and 
forces new businesses to remain in 
place. He also said that he believes 
that the community should expand 
its vision for what public dollars 
can be used for — for instance, ways 
to encourage participation among 
the poor and to empower them to 
move forward in their struggle for 
survival. 

A move of the poor out of the city is 
much less favorable than one of the 
wealthyintothecity, according to Seipp. 
He said he believes the city needs a 
master plan, though, and several other 
factors as prerequisites to facilitate this 
new development. Baltimore has set 
June 2005 asthe goal forthe finalization 
of a master plan. 

~ One of the factors for develop- 
ment is a hook to buy in the urban 
environment, according to Seipp. He 
said young, African-American third- 
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In a forum designed to discuss Baltimore issues, Urban Developer Michael Seipp addressed revitalization. 


generation suburbanites may high- 
light the disparity between the bore- 
dom of the suburbs and the excite- 
ment of city life. Seipp said this urban 
excitement might be the hook. 

Seipp also said people build 
around anchors, one ofwhichis Johns 
Hopkins on the city’s East side. Se- 
nior David Janarious, another co- 
founder of All Politics is Local, said 
Seipp suggested, though, that other 
community anchors not follow “the 
Hopkins pattern.” 

“Hopkins says, “Give us another 
block and we'll tear it down and put up 
a wall to separate the university from 
neighborhood interactions,” Seipp 
said. 

Urban improvement takes civic 
engagement, love of place and con- 
cern for neighbors, but that “the 
people are going to make Baltimore a 
great city,” Seipp said. 

Seipp said his determination to save 
Baltimore neighborhoods came from 
his experience growing up in Blair 
Edison. Here, he and his family suc- 
cessfully fought the pressure placed on 
African-Americans to leave the area 
and he learned the importance of com- 


munal action in tackling issues. 

Seipp also stressed the importance 
ofunderstanding thehistory ofthearea. 

“Without grasping the history, the 
authority won’t tackle the underlying 
issues ina way that makes sense to the 
larger community,” he said. 

Laura Judge, who works for Chesa- 
peake Habitat for Humanity, said she 
was impressed with Seipp’s analysis of 
the defects in federal programming. 

“I noticed he said some things 
people won’tsay very often. Basically, 
he was willing to say which federal 
programs are stupid,” Judge said. 

Seipp said urban revitalization will 
proceed slowly until the excitement of 


city living grows ona national scale. He | 


said place-based economic develop- 
ment must be advocated nationwide, 
capital must be prevented from leaving 
cities and subsidies must stop flowing 
in support of the suburban sprawl. 
Kelly said he supports the idea that 
the young are responsible for making 
changes and Hopkins is a great re- 


source for the community. He said 


the Habitat for Humanity meeting 
was scheduled directly afterwards to 
provide an instant outlet for students’ 
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renewed resolve. 
The next event sponsored by the 
All Politics is Local will feature Rich- 
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Another drive-by paintball 
shooting took place near campus 
on Friday night, the fourth attack in 
the Charles Village area since Sep- 
tember. 

The incident occurred at ap- 
proximately 10:30 p.m. in front of 
the Homewood Apartments com- 
plex. 

The victim had just crossed Art 
Museum Dr. and was standing on 
the median of N. Charles Street 


| when he heard what he thought was 


a shot. 
He was struck above his right 
eye with a paintball. 

He saw a dark colored SUV leav- 
ing the scene driving southbound 
on North Charles’ west service lane. 

The student did not request 
medical attention and was not sent 
to the hospital. 

Earlier this year, three drive-by 


| paintball shootings took place in as 
| many weeks, but then there were no 


ard Burtonas he speaks on the better- | 
| Sept. 27 on the corner of 30th and 


ment of Baltimore through the BE- 
LIEVE campaign November 11 at 7 
p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 


more incidents for nearly three 
weeks until the Halloween shoot- 
ing. 

The first incident took place on 


St. Paul Sts. in front of the Sigma 


| Alpha Epsilon (SAE) fraternity 


is fourth since Sept. 


_| BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 


house. 

One week later, four underclass- 
men were walking in front of Ruby 
Tuesday in the Hopkins Square cen- 
ter next to the Homewood Apart- 
ments when three of them were hit 
by multiple paintballs. In that as- 
sault, one of the victims sustained a 
serious eye injury. 

One week later after that attack,— 
a homeless man was hit by a two 
paintballs on the left shoulder and 
upper back on the 2600 block of 
Charles St. 

There are similarities between 
the incidents. All have occurred on 
weekend nights and two have oc- 
curred near the Homewood Apart- 
ments. 

The descriptions of the vehicles 
involved have varied considerably, 
however. 

In one case, the victim said he 
was shot at from an older-model 
silver mini-van with black side 
molding. The car was occupied by 
three to four Caucasian males. 

In other attacks, victims reported 
seeing a white car leave the scene of 
the incident. 

A security bulletin posted on 


- campusand on the Security Depart- 


ment Web site warned students to 
“face away from the source” if stu- 
dents suspect that they are the tar- 
get of a paintball shooting. 





Refugee tells of Anti-Jewish actions 





BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 


| THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Wednesday night the Coalition of 
Hopkins Activists for Israel (CHAI) 
and Amnesty International hosted 
Dr. Joseph Abel-Wahed, a Jewish 
refugee from Egypt, who spoke on 
the plight of the Jewish refugees of 
Arab nations and the lack of support 
these victims of what Wahed calls the 
“second Exodus” receive. 

A Former Chief Economist for 
Wells Fargo Bank, Wahediscurrently 
President of Jews Indigenous to the 
Middle East and North Africa 
(JJIMENA). He is also a prominent 
speaker for the David Project. 

Wahed, who was born at sea and 
grew up in Eastern Egypt, is speaking 
at campuses around the nation trying 
to spread his message in order to com- 
bat growing anti-Semitism among 
college students. The story of his 
family’s expulsion from Egypt fol- 
lowing World War II is one of many 
that have gone untold for many years. 
According to Wahed, the difficulty 
currently faced by Palestinian refu- 
gees from Israel is fueling anti-Israeli 
sentiment. 

“In the interest of justice and hu- 
manrights, lamherenotto talk about 
the Middle East refugee problem — 
you have heard enough about this; I 
am here to talk about the Jewish refu- 
gee problem,” Wahed said. 

Before Wahed was forced to leave 
Egypt, the status of life there was in 
fact quite favorable. He attended 
school with prominent academic Ed- 
ward Said and Jordanian king 
Abdullah, and lived on a villa that is 
now estimated to be worth approxi- 
mately 10 million dollars. “I grew up 
in an Egypt that, at the time, was very 
pluralistic and diverse,” he said. “It 
was a mosaic of ethnicity and reli- 
gion, and believe it or not, we got 
along.” 

Before World War II, many Jews 


extermination of the Jewish people. him 


heldimportant positions in the Egyp- 
tian governmentand industry. A Jew- 
ish man even drafted the constitu- 
tion of Egypt. However, Wahed 
claims, there was an undercurrent of 
fear‘and insecurity among Jews in 
Arab nations. Once the war began, 
Nazianti-Semitism found some ofits 
strongest supporters in these coun- 
tries. One Arab United Nations rep- 
resentative even declared in 1948 the 
beginning ofa three-year “war of ex- 
termination” to complete the ultimate 
goal of Hitler’s Final Solution — the 






Although the Arab nations par- 
ticipating in the supposed war suf- 
fered an embarrassing loss, resound- 
ing anti-Semitism endured, and these 
nations retaliated by expelling every 
Jew from within their borders. 

Initial talk of the establishment of 
a Jewish state perpetuated hostility 
between Arabs and Jews. “Hundreds 
of Jews were killed, many were put in 
prison, and many more had their 
businesses destroyed. Nothing was 
more threatening to the Arab world 
than the creation of a Jewish state.” 

Following the Six Day War in 1967, 
most of the 500 Jews who were still in 
Egypt were put into concentration 
camps, and held there for three years. 
At this point they were finally ex- 
pelled from the country: 

“T am simply trying to compare 
the two refugee ‘problems.’ Yes, there 
are many Palestinian refugees from 
Israel. However, there are still 1.3 mil- 
lion Palestinians living in Israel. Of 
the nearly 900,000 Jews who previ- 
ously lived in Arab nations, only five 
thousand remain,” Wahed said. 

He continued, “Today there are 
hardly any of us left. Most of the Jews 
left in these countries are in cemeteries 
— dead.” 

Wahed believes that the motiva- 
tion to survive is a part of the Jewish 
heritage for this reason. “We are a 
stoic and pragmatic people. We still 


maintain our sentimental ties to our 
home nations, but we don’t let that 
get in the way of making a better life 
for ourselves.” 

The current conflict in the Middle 
East, according to what Wahedbelieves, 
is the fault of Arab governments. He 
maintains thata significant partofArab 
educationisteaching children thatJews 
and Christiansare evil. Hethen recalled 
astory about one ofhis best friends, an 
Arab woman, in which she said to him 
at dinner, “One day, they will slit the 
throats of all the 

im of the “se 
held. =e , ‘ ; 
Wahed explained that he does not 
necessarily consider himself an activ- 
ist against the cause of the Palestinian 
people, but rather a supporter of hu- 
man rights. He commented, “I feel 
very sad about what is happening to 
the Arab people right now. I wouldn’t 
be a human rights activist if I didn’t 
feel that way.” ; 

Wahed often exhibited some fear 
that the solution in the Middle East 
may never be fully resolved. He addi- 
tionally asserted that there are several 
necessary steps in order to achieve 
peace. The most important of which, 
however, is the formation of truly 
secular governments. 

“Separation of church and state is 
desperately needed,” he said. “The 
reason the Middle East is so far be- 
hind the rest of the world in terms of 
human rights is that religion is of 
prime importance there. It deter- 
mines everything about your status 
as a human being.” ' 

Following the event, much of the. 
crowd ofabout one hundred huddled 
around Wahed to ask him questions 
and continue the discussion. 

Yonina Alexander, President of 
CHAI, observed, “This was a great 
event to have. People seemed really 
interested in Mr. Wahed’s speech. I 
looked around and everyone was 
watching attentively.” 
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Episcopalian gay 
priest confirmed 


BY RICHARD N. OSTLING 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


DURHAM, New Hampshire (AP) 
— The Episcopal Church became the 
first major Christian denomination 
to make an openly gay mana bishop, 
consecrating V. Gene Robinson as 
bishop of New Hampshire. The act 
almost certainly means disgruntled 
conservatives will break from the 
church. 

Robinson, 56, became a bishop 
Sunday when at least 40 other bish- 
ops attending his consecration sur- 
rounded him for the laying on of 
hands. 

The historic moment came more 
than an hour into the ritual and after 
two Episcopal clerics and a parishio- 
ner took advantage of the traditional 
opportunity to object. 

But the crowd of 4,000 worship- 
pers attending the ceremony at a 
University of New Hampshire sports 
arena was overwhelmingly pro- 
Robinson. Presented to the audience 
at what’s normally center ice, 
Robinson was greeted by a rousing, 
three-minute standingovation. He 
smiled, nodded and brushed away a 
tear. 

In informal remarks, Robinson’s 
voice broke twice as he thanked New 
Hampshire for electing him a bishop 
and reaching out to the “people who 
find themselves at the margins,” as 
Jesus did. 

Conservatives have made moves 
to split from the church over 
Robinson and leaders of the global 
Anglican Communion have said his 
consecration puts their worldwide 
association, with 77 millionmembers, 
in jeopardy. 

Assistant Bishop David Bena of 
Albany, New York, spoke for 36 op- 
posing bishops in the Episcopal 
Church and the Anglican Church of 
Canada. He said his group and most 
bishops in the international Anglican 


Communion will not recognize 
_ Robinson as a fellow bishop. 


Reading from a statement, Bena 
said Robinson’s “‘chosen lifestyle’ is 
incompatible with Scripture and the 
teaching of this church.” 

_ Benaspoke after Presiding Bishop 
Frank Griswold asked if there was 
“any reason why we should not pro- 
ceed,” a traditional part of Episcopal 
consecration services. 


Republicans win Gov. 
races in key states 


Witha presidential campaign only 
months away, Republicans picked up 
two governorships in the South, oust- 
ing Mississippi's Democratic incum- 
bent and seizing Kentucky’s top job 
for the first time in 32 years. 

~Haley Barbour unseated 
Mississippi’s one-term Democratic 
Gov. Ronnie Musgrove, while in Ken- 
tucky, three-term Republican Rep. 
Ernie Fletcher defeated Democratic 
Attorney General Ben Chandler. 

President George W. Bushloomed 
large in both campaigns, and he is 
sure to claim a boost from the victo- 
ries. He stumped for both Republi- 
can candidates, while Democrats in 
Kentucky tied their opponent to 
Bush’s economic policies and 
Musgrove dismissed his challenger 
as a “Washington insider.” 

Barbour, a former head of the Re- 
publican National Committee who 
said his connections would help Mis- 
sissippi, told a crowd of supporters: 
“Get ready to accentuate the posi- 
tive.” 

With 95 percent of precincts re- 
porting, Barbour got 53 percent, or 
449,041 votes, to Musgrove’s 45 per- 
cent, or 384,693 votes. With 100 per- 
cent of precincts reporting in Ken- 
tucky, Fletcher, a three-term 
congressman, defeated Chandler, 
polling 55 percent, or 593,489 votes, 
to the Democrat’s 45 percent, or 


484,931 votes. 


Democrats saw a few bright spots. 
Philadelphia’s Democratic Mayor 
John Street handily defeated Repub- 
lican businessman Sam Katz, 59 per- 
cent to 41 percent. Democrats took 


_ control of the New Jersey Legislature, 
Sp 9 cade Sp aE 
ae defeating the Republicans’ 






The elections involved races for 


The Rev. Earle Fox from the Pitts- 
burgh Diocese also objected. But 
when he began citing specifics of 
same-sex behavior, Griswold politely 
cut him off, saying “please spare us 
the details and come to the sub- 
stance.” 

The consecration sermon by New 
Hampshire’s retiring Bishop Douglas 
Theuner was interrupted twice by vig- 
orous applause as he defended 
Robinson’s gay commitment against 
detractors. 

Theuner said Robinson “willstand 
as a symbol of the unity of the church 
in a way none of the rest of us can” 
because he will “bring into our fel- 
lowship an entire group of Christians 
hitherto unacknowledged in the 
church.” 

Robinson won more applause for 


reaching out to Episcopalians upset | 
with his elevation. “They must know | 


if they must leave, they will always be 
welcomed back,” he said. 

Though there have been gay bish- 
opsin the past, all were closeted when 
they were elevated to their posts. 
Robinson has been open about his 
14-year relationship with his partner 
throughout the process in which he 
won election to the new post. 


The title conferred on Robinson, | 


a longtime assistant to New Hamp- 
shire Bishop Douglas Theuner, is 
“bishop coadjutor,” meaning he au- 


tomatically becomes head of the | 


diocese when Theuner retires 
March 7. 

Archbishop of Canterbury Rowan 
Williams, Anglicanism’s spiritual 
leader, said Saturday that he believes 
divisions within the worldwide An- 
glican Communion over Robinson’s 
selection will eventually heal. 

“And one day we shall be led, in 
both thankfulness and repentance, to 
share with one another what we have 
learned apart, to bring to one another 
a history not without its shadows and 
stresses, but still one in which some- 

thing quite distinctive has been 
learned,” Williams said in London. 

The 37 top bishops of the world’s 
Anglican churches met last month 
to affirm the faith’s opposition to 
gay clergy and same-sex behavior. 
They also warned that churches in 
many nations would refuse to rec- 
ognize Robinson as a bishop and 
would suspend ties with the Episco- 
pal Church. 


POLITICALBRIEFS 


But in the Kentucky and Missis- 
sippiraces, campaigns tried outstrat- 
egies that could play outin next year’s 
presidential race. And Republicans 
were already crowing. 

“The Democrat strategy was nega- 
tive attacks and tying Ernie Fletcher 
to President Bush and making this 
race a referendum on the president’s 
economic policies,” Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Ed Gillespie said. 
“The Democrats had their referen- 
dum and got their answer.” 

Mississippi Democrats criticized 
Barbour forhisconnectionsand years 
spent in Washington as Bush, Vice 
President Dick Cheney and other top 
Republican officials came to cam- 
paign for him - and as Musgrove dis- 
tanced himself from national Demo- 
crats. 

In Kentucky, party activists argued 
thata vote for Chandler would tell the 
White House its economic policy isa 
failure. 

Republicans went into the election 
holding seven of 11 governorships in 
the South, having turned out Demo- 
cratic chief executives in Alabama, 
South Carolina and Georgia last year. 
With Arnold Schwarzenegger’s victory 
in California last month and victories 
for Fletcher and Barbour, Republicans 
willhold29 governorships nationwide. 

One more governor will be elected 
this year, also in the South. The race 
to replace term-limited Republican 
Gov. Mike Foster goes before Louisi- 
ana voters Nov. 15. Democratic Lt. 
Gov. Kathleen Blanco will face In- 
dian-American Republican Bobby 
Jindal, a former health policy adviser 
in the Bush administration. 

In mayors’ races: 

— Philadelphia’s Street defeated 
Republican Katz in a rematch of their 
1999 battle. Street gota bounce in the 
polls after it was learned that the FBI 

bugged his City Hall office; Streetand 
his supporters portrayed the investi- 
gation as an attempt by the Bush ad- 
ministration to bring down a black 
politician. Federal prosecutors have 
denied that. 
—By Robert Tanner 
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President Bush met with L. Paul Bremer, top U.S. Iraqi administrator in Iraq, last week before Congress gave final approval to the war aid package. 


House approves $87.5 billion war aid bill 


BY ALAN FRAM 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Con- 
gress voted its final approval Mon- 
day for $87.5 billion for U.S. military 
operations and aid in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, a day after Americans in 
Iraq endured their worst casualties 
since March. 

In an anticlimactic moment for 
which only a handful of senators ap- 


| peared, the Senate approved the bill 
| by voice and handeda legislative vic- 
| tory to President George W. Bush, 





who had requested a similar package 
two months ago. 

The voice vote — in which Demo- 
cratic Sen. Robert Byrd was the only 
one to shout “Nay” — let lawmakers 
sidestep the roll call that usually ac- 
companies major legislation. 

That underscored the complicated 
political calculus presented by the 
measure, which was dominated by 
popular funds for U.S. forces butalso 
sparked questions about Bush’s post- 
war Iraq policies and record budget 
deficits at home. 


Former Pres. candi- 
date will not seek 
second senatorial 
term 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (AP) — A 
month after dropping out of the 
White House race, Sen. Bob Graham 
announced Monday he will retire 
when his term is up next year, deal- 
ing a blow to the Democrats’ bid to 
take back the Senate. 

Democrats had high hopes that 
Graham, one of Florida’s most popu- 
lar politicians, would win a fourth 
term in 2004. 

But in the end, Graham said he had 
to make the decision that was best for 
him and his family, including his wife, 
four daughters and 10 grandchildren. 

“This has been a very difficult de- 
cision for me and my family and I 
know for some of you it is a disap- 
pointment,” Graham, who turns 67 
on Sunday, said ata high school where 
he was conducting one of his “work- 
days” as a roofer. 

Republicans hold a 51-48 major- 
ity in the Senate, with one Demo- 
cratic-leaning independent. 

Three other Senate Democrats — 
all Southerners—havealsoannounced 
plans to retire: Zell Miller of Georgia, 
John Edwards of North Carolina and 
Ernest “Fritz” Hollings of South Caro- 
lina. 

Graham’s decision is “a tremen- 
dous setback” to Democratic chances 
in the Senate next year, said Larry 
Sabato, a University of Virginia po- 
litical science professor and close ob- 
server of Southern politics. 

“The odds already were that the Re- 
publicans not only would retain con- 
trol but would add seats in the Senate.” 

_ Graham said the Democrats still 
havea chance of recapturing the Sen- 
ate. He said he had taken the party’s 
prospects into consideration in mak- 
ing his decision. 

—By Brendan Farrington 





“As the president said time and 
time again, we will not walk away 
from Iraq,” said Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee Chairman Ted 
Stevens, a leading author of the bill. 
“We will not leave the Iraqi people in 
chaos, andwewillnotcreatea vacuum 


' for terrorist groups to fill.” 


In the latest blow to Iraq’s U.S. 
occupiers, 19 American troops were 
killed there on Sunday. 

That included 16 who died whena 
missile brought down a U.S. Army 
transport helicopter west of Baghdad, 
a crash in which 21 other Americans 
were wounded. 

That shoot-down allowed critics 
of Bush’s leadership of the Iraq war to 
argue anew that he should have done 
more to win commitments of troops 
and resources from other countries. 

“Every day, when we see these 
bloody headlines of American sol- 
diers being killed, we are reminded 
that had this been a global coalition, 
... what we're facing today could have 
been so much different,” said Sen. 
Dick Durbin. 

Even so, Durbin and several oth- 
ers who criticized Bush during 
Monday’s debate said they would sup- 
port the bill as the best way to protect 
U.S. troops and expedite the day when 
Americans can leave Iraq. 

One who opposed the bill was 
Byrd, top Democrat on the Appro- 
priations panel. In some of the day’s 


strongest words, he called the bill a 
“monument to failure,” citing the lack 
of help from allies and persistent U.S. 
casualties. 

The measure was the second mas- 
sive package for Iraq and combating 
terror that Bush has requested and 
Congress has produced in less than 
seven months. 

In April, they enacted a $79 billion 
package that included $62.4 billion for 
the war in Iraq, which had just begun, 
plus other money for Afghanistan, 
tightened security athome and help for 
financially ailing U.S. airlines. 

The House cleared the most recent 
bill Fridayby298-121.Mostofitsmoney 
is for the federal budget year that runs 
through Sept. 30, though some of it is 
for a longer term. 

Largely following the outlines of an 
$87 billion package that Bush requested 
on Sept. 7, the billincludes $64.7 billion 
for U.S. military operations in Iraq, 
Afghanistan and elsewhere. 

Most of that — $51 billion — was 
for American troops in Iraq, while 
another $10billion was for U.S. forces 
in Afghanistan. 

The money includes everything 
from salaries owed reservists called 
to active duty to buying aircraft parts, 
missiles and thousands of extra sets 
bf body armor for ground troops. 

In the starkest departure from 
Bush’s proposal, there is $18.6 bil- 
lion — $1.7 billion below the 


president’s plan — for retooling 
Iraq’s economy and government. 
This included funds for clinics, 
power and water supplies and train- 
ing police officers and entrepre- 
neurs. 

Dropped, however, was money 
that critics said was wasteful or at 
least not needed urgently. This in- 
cluded money Bush wanted for postal 
and telephone area codes; a children’s 
hospital in Basra, which is patrolled 
by British troops; sanitation trucks; 
and restoration of drained marsh- 
lands. 

Though Bush gotlessthanhewanted 
for Iraqi, the White House fended off 
lawmakers of both parties who had 


forced a provision through the Senate _ 


making half the aid to Iraq a loan. 

House-Senate bargainers killed 
that language last week, leaving the 
aida grant that Baghdad will not have 
to repay. 

The bill also has $1.2 billion for 
buttressing Afghanistan, $245 million 
forinternational peacekeeping efforts 
in Liberia and $500 million for help- 
ing victims of U.S. natural disasters. 

Money also was included to ex- 
pand Arabic-language broadcasts 
into Iraq, secure U.S. diplomats in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, provide re- 
wards for the capture of former Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein and al- 
Qaida leader Osama bin Laden and 
aid Pakistan and other U.S. allies. 





Woman crashes car into Bush rally 


BY SHELIA HARDWELL BYRD 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


JACKSON, Miss. (AP) — A 
woman whose car rammed into the 
side ofan arena where President Bush 
had just delivered a speech faces state 
assault charges, although no federal 
charges were expected, authorities 
said. 

‘Chief David Mitchell, spokesman 
for the DeSoto County sheriffs de- 
partment, said Betina Mixon was 
charged Sunday with two counts of 
aggravated assault on a police of- 
ficer. 

Federal officials said Mixon, 29, of 
Horn Lake, had no intention ofharm- 
ing the president and no federal 
charges were pending against her. No 
date was set for her arraignment on 
the state charges. 

Bush had just spoken at a cam- 
paign rally Saturday for Haley 
Barbour, the Republican nominee for 
governor, and was in his limousine 
preparing to leave the DeSoto County 
Civic Center when the crash occurred 
outside, a senior administration offi- 
cial said. 

The president left the arena less 
than five minutes later from an exit 
about 40 yards from the crash. Three 
children were in the car Mixon 
crashed, 

The Secret Service was reviewing 
how the car was able to drive past a 
police checkpoint and penetrate the 
security perimeter around the arena, 
agency spokeswoman Ann Roman 
said. 

A friend of Mixon said she may 
have wanted to hurt herself. Alicia 
Graves, 19, who said she had known 
Mixon for about 10 years, said her 
friend had gone through a lot the last 
few months. 





“With marriage, her dad just dy- 
ing and her brother sick and all that, 
Ithink she hadanervous breakdown,” 
Graves said Sunday. 

Mixon, a nurse’s aide and the 
mother of three sons, also had a hys- 
terectomy and “was having a lot of 
stomach problems,” Graves said. 

The crash had nothing to do with 
politics, Graves said. “She’s not even 
registered to vote.” 

Witnesses said they saw a gray 
Toyota Camry drive through a park- 
ing lot, jump the curb, drive through 


a gate where press buses had just left 
and ram the building near a loading 
dock. Police rushed the car, dragged 
out the driver, handcuffed her and 
whisked her away. 

Graves said authorities wouldn’t 
allow her to visit Mixon in jail. “She 
don’t belong in jail,” Graves said. 

“She needs to be put somewhere 
where she can calm down and be by 
herself. She was just to the point that 
she couldn’t take it anymore.” 

Graves said Mixon’s children were 
now staying with relatives. 





N.Y. second state to 


ban Ephedra diet pill 


BY MICHAEL GORMLEY 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


ALBANY, N.Y. (AP) —New York 
became the second state Monday to 
ban ephedra, an over-the-counter 
herbal supplementlinked to scores of 
deaths. 

The law, signed by Goy. George 
Pataki, includes a fine of up to $500 
for each sale of the supplement. 
Ephedra’s prescription sales are not 
affected. The law takes effect imme- 
diately. 

Manufacturers of ephedra are fac- 
ing lawsuits and a possible ban by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Illi- 
nois and several New York counties 
already ban the substance. In May, 
Florida joined New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia in banning ephedra sales to 
minors. 

Broad bans are under consider- 
ation in Massachusetts, Nebraska, 


New Jersey and Hawaii. 

In June, the federal government 
began building a case that couldlead 
to banning ephedra, which is used 
to lose weight and boost athletic 
performance and has been linked 
to scores of deaths, according to the 
FDA, 

The Ephedra Education Council, 
an industry-funded group, has said 
the supplementis safe when used cor- 
rectly. The group also said there is no 
clinical study that shows the supple- 
ment causes harm. 

Theherb is marketed under brands 
that include Stacker 2, Stacker 3, 
Ripped Fuel and Xenadrine. 

Among the deaths blamed on 
ephedra was that of Steve Bechler, a 
23-year-old pitcher for the Baltimore 
Orioles..He died ofheat stroke in Feb- 

ruary during spring training. The 
medical examiner said ephedra con- 
tributed to Bechler’s heatstroke. 
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Publicize research opps. 


Working with professors as colleagues and 
bosses can be perhaps the most important aca- 
demic and professional experience of an under- 
graduate career. It’s a chance to explore a field 
not just froma textbook, but to participate in the 
process of creating knowledge. 

Gary Ostrander, Vice Dean for Research and 
Undergraduate Education, cites the research 
environment at Hopkins as a primary reason 
students come to this school. Hopkins is justifi- 
ably proud of its heritage as the first research 
university in North America. It is also proud of 
its current research output: this university pro- 
duces a quantity of research comparable to a 
much larger institution. 

Thankfully, with widespread interest and de- 
mand, there are many research opportunities 
available for Hopkins undergraduates. 80 per- 
cent of undergraduates participate in some form 
of research while they are here. However, many 
of those opportunities are research jobs, on cam- 
pus, in established labs. For those with an inde- 
pendent streak, as many on this campus have, 
the problem is finding funding. 

Finding money to do your own research re- 
quires, well, a lot of research. 

A quick check of the easiest source of funding 
information at http://www.jhu.edu/~as1/ 
researchlink.html reveals nine sources of grants. 
Six are science specific. One, Howard Hughes, 
requires that the student be on campus to per- 
form the research. Another, the United Negro 


College Fund, focuses on a select group of stu- 
dents. 

We reserve special comment for the ninth 
item listed on the page: the Hopkins “Research 
Opportunities and Experts Directory,” or EON. 
It currently contains zero opportunities, some- 
thing that should be fixed immediately. 

Students can find other funding opportuni- 
ties by asking faculty members and departments, 
but they have to know whom to ask, and the 
process can be time-consuming and laborious. 
This balkanized and fragmented system needs to 
be unified. Students do not have nearly enough 
time to track down every single lead, every dead 
_end and every hint of donation. While tracking 
‘down opportunities indicates commitment and 
resolve, many worthwhile student projects likely 
are strangled in their infancy simply because 
funding seems, after a reasonable search, to be 
unavailable for that particular idea. 

The administration must make a reasonable 
effort to get departments to list their grant op- 
portunities for undergraduates in a centralized, 
highly visible place online. We would recom- 
mend this idea be added explicitly to the respon- 
sibilities of the department undergraduate study 
directors proposed in the CUE report. 

It makes no sense to hide student opportunity 
behind secret doors around campus, likeso many 
treasure chests waiting to be discovered. Funds 
are presumably made available to be used. Keep- 
ing them obscure does no one any good. 





Save lacrosse tradition 


Under ibe ae of equality, the Division ll 






vote on ‘the propoesla at the NCAA emirenten in 
January, an unfortunate mistake. 

Proposal 2-69 would abolish an NCAA Divi- 
sion III Management council waiver that gave a 
small number of schools the ability to offer fi- 
nancial aid to athletes competing in Division I 
programs at DIII schools. The waiver was cre- 
ated for small schools with historically elite pro- 
grams, such as Hopkins Lacrosse. Currently, of 
the 424 schools represented in Division III, only 
eight have such programs. 

Hopkins is a Division III school that has a 
Division I Men’s and Women’s Lacrosse pro- 
gram. If this new proposal were to pass Hopkins 
would have to stop offering lacrosse scholar- 
ships. This would severely hinder our ability to 
competein the top playing field with other schools 
that do offer scholarships. 

Our Division I teams do not give our Division 
III teams any advantage over other schools. Our 
Lacrosse facilities do not strengthen our football, 
soccer or field hockey teams. In fact, Hopkins 
greatest support against this proposal has been 
coming from the Centennial Conference, our 
athletic rivals. 


Executive Director of the Centennial Confer- 


for the remainder of the Division III programs, it 
is not apparent at Johns Hopkins and it has not 
presented problems for our conference. Ifit does 
not bother us, why should it bother the rest of 
Division III?” 

In addition to the Sport doar by the 
Centennial Conference, Hopkins has worked 
diligently to promote their side of the issue. Presi- 
dent Brody has contacted other Universities to 
make them aware of Hopkins situation. Brody 
also plans on attending the NCAA conference to 
bolster support. 

This is an issue that will affect eight schools, all 
with historically significant programs. It is re- 
grettable that this divisive proposal has been al- 
lowed to come this far. We hope that this Janu- 
ary at the NCAA convention, the members of 
Division III schools will collectively take into 
account the historical significance of these 
Division I programs and choose to side with 
Hopkins and its seven similar institutions on 
the issue. We have fought for it and deserve to 
keep our status. 





Diwali is shining example 


On a campus where campus-wide events are 
traditionally as sparse as they are sparsely-at- 
tended, the Hindu Students Council (HSC) has 
proven that they know how to host a resound- 
ingly successful festivity. In both attendance and 
cultural awareness, their annual celebration of 
the Hindu New Year is a rare and radiant model 
of how to unify campus and do things right. 

HSC’s seventh annual campus celebration of 
Diwali Dhamaaka last Saturday brought crowds 
of students and parents streaming in to witness 
this exuberant festival of lights. The event was 
heldin the Ralph s.O’Conner Recreation Center 
this year, since it outgrew the Glass Pavilion and 
overflowed into Levering Hall last year. Even 
though the Egamnttion spanned across two bas- 
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that HSC welcomes the entire campus to share in 
their customs. With free Indian food, traditional 
dancing, live music and bright decorations, 
Diwali is well-publicized, easily accessible and 
highly appealing. HSC openly invites the entire 
campus to join them, and students who come 
once anticipate the next year when they will re- 
turn with more friends in tow. 

In drawing such an eager audience, Diwali 
makes a strong statement not only in campus 
involvement but in cultural appreciation. By in- 
viting the campus to share in food and dance and 
to watch their peers perform traditional and 
popular Indian dancing, HSC also lets their au- 





dience learn about Indian culture and some of | 


the most valued Hindu traditions. 

Diwali is a model of how successful a campus 
activity can be, as both a social and an educa- 
tional event. HSC should be commended for 

an event that only continues to grow 
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LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Dems are on the right track 


Last week’s editorial entitled “Liberal Base Untapped” 
touts the College Republicans as an example of an effi- 
cient and effective political interest group at Johns 
Hopkins. All-the-while, the author bemoans the untapped 
“liberal idealism” which constitutes the campus majority. 
[...] Indeed, “Liberal Base Untapped,” sets out to dis- 
count the College Democrats while glorifying the effec- 
tiveness of the College Republicans. Yet, the editorial 
successfully nullifies its effectiveness as it communicates 
the majority liberal sentiment on campus. In addition, 
the editorial’s treatment of other liberal interest groups is 
such that they detract from the College Democrats. In 
actuality, the opposite is true. The College Democrats 
have developed a monthly publication, sent members to 
Kentucky to campaign, organized voter registration drives 
(one inconjunction with ACLU), andhave worked closely 
with the Howard Dean campaign and NARAL to pro- 
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Ilya Bourtman’s assertion that Israel should complete 
the Separation Wall (“Why the fence is necessary for 
Israel,” Oct. 31, 2003) that is being built “on the Green 
Line” is profoundly misleading. The 
90-mile section of the Wall that has 
been constructed already does not 
follow the Green Line. On the con- 
trary, it dives miles into the West 
Bank, cutting villages off from land 
and water resources essential to their 
livelihood and stranding 12,000 Pal- 


Green Line. Since this area will be 
declared a “Closed Military Zone” by 





Israel, Palestinians trapped here face . 
arrest or expulsion [...] The Wall, 


that the driving force for Bourtman’ s pro-fence article 


which only furthers the dispossession and oppression of 
Palestinians by Israel and thus thwarts any chances for 
peace, must be torn down at once. 


Ashkon Shaahinfar, “05 


Fence is needed for security 


While reading the Op-Ed section of last week’s paper, 
I found the two contrasting articles on the construction of 
a fence on the West Bank to be very enlightening. 

What was most surprising is that whereas Zainab 
Cheema compares the Israeli security fence to the Berlin 
wall, Ilya Bourtman compares it to the US border-fence 
with Mexico. [...] I was struck by the illogic of Cheema’s 
argument since whereas the Berlin wall was created to 
keep people in, the Israeli security fence, like America’s 
wall with Mexico, is meant to keep people out. r 

Another interesting difference in the two articles was 





“babies from:crazed terrorists.” In my opinion, Cheema 
neglected to see the main reason for building the fence - 
Palestinian terrorism. 


David Yaron, ‘07 
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aryland has just fi- 

nalized a contract to 

purchase new elec- 

tronic voting ma- 

chines manufac- 
tured by a company named Diebold. 
It has recently come to light that 
Diebold’s machines are vulnerable to 
tampering, but the company is now 
threatening public discussion related 
to the security of their machines. 

I posted documents dealing with 
the machines’ deficiencies in an 
archive on my Fester account, web 
space owned by Hopkins. On 
Wednesday afternoon, the archive 
was no longer accessible, and I found 
myself denied access to my Fester ac- 
count. 

I feel the University is, through 
this action, prohibiting essential dis- 
cussion of our democracy. I find it 
especially troublesome that these 
machinesare being deployedin Mary- 
land. 

In July of this year, Professor Avi 
Rubin at the JHU Information Secu- 
rity Institute published a paper ana- 
lyzing the voting machines, a copy of 
which can be found at http:// 
avirubin.com/vote. pdf. 

“The voting system is far below 
even the most minimal security stan- 
dards applicable in other contexts,” 
writes Rubin. 

Voting on the machines leaves no 
auditable paper trail. Diebold asserts 
that secrecy of design is necessary to 


ensure security, but in fact this secret 
process has led to machines where 
voters and election workers can 
change votes with impunity. 

Unfortunately, Professor Rubin’s 
paper was not enough to convince 
the state of Maryland to void the con- 
tract. 

Memos internal to the Diebold 
corporation that discuss faults with 


ASHEESHLAROIA 
Guest CoLUMN 





the electronic voting machines have 
recently appeared on the Internet. 
Students in the “Swarthmore Coali- 
tion for a Digital Commons” posted 
them on a Web site to enable public 
discourse about the electronic voting 
machines. 

However, the Diebold corporation 
is threatening distributors of the 
memos with a “cease and desist” let- 
ter demanding their removal, citing 
the Digital Millennium Copyright 
Act. The “take-down” provision of 
the act requires “A statement by the 
owner that it has a good faith belief 
that there is no legal basis for the use 
of the materials complained of.” Yet 
Diebold Spokesman Mike Jacobsen 
told the Associated Press that the let- 
ters do not purport that the memos 
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are necessarily “authentic.” 

Such memos must be allowed to 
be distributed freely; the Copyright 
Act of 1976 allows for the “fair use” of 
copyrighted material for educational, 


Diebold asserts that 
secrecy of design is 
necessary to ensure 
security, but in fact this 
secret process has led 
to machines where 
voters and election 
workers can change 
votes with impunity. 





non-commercial purposes. 

Dieboldcannotbothlegallydemand 
a take-down and not swear that they 
produced therelevantmemos. Clearly, 
Diebold cannot claim ownership over 
memos that are inauthentic. 

Perhaps Diebold wants to dissoci- 
ateitself from the memos. Thememo- 
randa read, for example, that one“... 
canaccess the GEMS Access database 


and alter the Audit log without enter- 
ing a password. What is the position 
of our development staff on this is- 
sue? Can we justify this?” 

Diebold machines may have al- 
ready damaged our democracy. The 
memos discuss votes that were lost in 
the 2000 election, and the machines 
are coming into widespread use in 
states from Georgia to California. 


Academia nationwide are sup- | 
porting these students. The Stanford | 


Cyberlaw Clinic has filed suit against 
Diebold, working pro bono for the 
Swarthmore student group. 
Swarthmore has filed press releases 
supporting their students. And the 
core work exposing the vulnerability 
was done right here. 

The University’s legal counsel is 
no doubt concerned, especially in this 
day of media industry lawsuits, about 
copyrighted content being distrib- 


uted by its students. But public dis- | 
cussion of voting in this country is | 


essential to’: maintain a thriving de- 
mocracy. 

Today is two days after Election 
Day, and one year before a Presiden- 


tial election. I encourage every stu- | 


dent at Hopkins to visit http:// 


www.why-war.com/features/2003/10/ | 
diebold.html, follow the campaign, | 


and distribute these files. 
Live free or die bold. 


Asheesh Laroiaisasophomorefrom | 


Rochester, N.Y. 





Intersession should offer wider variety 
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Intersession needs a lot of work. 
This year, the course offerings are as 
bare as ever, not including the exotic 
vacations, excuseme, classes, that cost 
multiple thousands of dollars. 

Not only are the offerings on the 
skimpy side, but most of the classes 
that actually take place on the 
Homewood campusand have no ad- 
ditional charges are not being taught 
by Hopkins professors. Rather 


lar fill-in duty for classes that faculty 
members should be teaching. 

The concept of an intersession in 
which students can focus on one class 
in traditional or non-traditional sub- 
jects has my utmost support. But the 
current situation leaves much to be 
desired. 

I have previously participated in 
two of the “experiential learning” 
courses, which I enjoyed a great deal. 
Though they did have charges for an 
overnight networking trip to New 
York City, I felt they were well worth 
the expense. 

But these courses have limited en- 
rollments and are forced to conduct 
lotteries every year to determine 
which students can participate in 
them. 






In order for Intersession to be 
completely inclusive, every under- 
graduate student should have the 
opportunity to take at least one class. 
As things currently stand, the class 





It’s Onty A GAME 


offerings at Homewood in Janurary 
which have no charge can offer space 


in total tono more than 400 students. | 


There are 4,000 undergraduates at 
Johns Hopkins. Granted, not every- 
one of them wants to take an 


Intersession class. But every year there 
are plenty of students who want to 
participate, but are unable to gain 
access to them, let alone afford them. 

Hopkins hasto start offering more 
courses during Intersession so that 
any student can participate. Depart- 
ments that don’t offer any classes are 
skirting their responsibilites. 

The Italian department has been 
smart to offer condensed intro-to- 


‘Italian classes during Intersession. — 
Why can’t other language programs © 
offer the same thing? Where is Intro. 


to French, Spanish, Chinese, Japa- 
nese or Russian? 

Many departments that attract a 
low amount of majors would also be 
smart to increase their Intersession 
offerings. Why doesnt’ the English 
department offer an American Lit- 
erature class? What about Near 
Eastern Studies offering an archeol- 
ogy course? What about a Film class 
on the movies of some auteur? . 

Irecomend that the university re- 
quires each department to offer at 
least one three-credit course each 
Intersession to be taught by a full- 
time faculty member. 

If each department rotates this re- 
sponsibility among their professors, 





pon walking into the 
MSE Library, you 
might expect to find 
diligent Hopkins pre- 
meds plugging away at 
their Organic Chemistry textbooks 
with neither a political thought nor 
an activist impulse in their busy 
_ But ifyou walk around this palace 
of learning and pay attention, you 


will hear more Hopkins students dis- ” 


cussing political crises, international 
travel and the presidential primary 
elections then ever before. 
The students of Hopkins ed more 
just an engaged crowd; we are 
yee activists ae intellectuals be- 
coming an influential political entity 
to be reckoned with at Homewood. 

_ The other day I was talking with 
Dr. Matthew Crenson, Hopkins pro- 
fessor of political science as well as a 
member of the class of 1963. We were 
discussing the latest College Demo- 
crats vs. College Republicans cam- 
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which he was the 


sponsored by the MSE 


Itis clear that the spirit of activism 
is finally being harnessed on this cam- 
pus,.but it is crucial for liberals to 
ensure that those progressive passions 
are not being ignored or dulled. The 
good news is that a multitude of fo- 
rums have hit this campus in the last 
two months that are embracing pro- 
gressive ideas and presenting all stu- 
dents with the opportunities to de- 
velop their activism. 


SAULGARLICK 
Guest COLUMN 


On Oct. 10, Michael Moore spoke 
at Hopkins, attracting record crowds 
from both the community and the 
Homewood campus. Hundreds of 
“liberal” students were turned away 
from the door because Shriver Audi- 
torium was totally full. Moore actu- 
ally adjusted his speaking plans so 
that he could address the over 3,000 
people standing outside. 

_ That night, the campus was roar- 


ing. Students left the event not wor- 


ad ely P 
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Moreover, the campus Democrats 
are working on a speakers sympo- 
sium that will invite the campus to 
lectures, and bring leaders of liberal 
causes to College Democrats’ meet- 
ings for more personal and intimate 
discourse on the issues. 

Finally, the Democrats areactively 
registering voters in an ongoing cam- 
paign. For the first time in the 
Hopkins Democrats history, there is 
a board position dedicated to 
grassroots activism. But don’t be 
fooled, the Democratic and liberal 
activism on campus is not limited to 
the activities of the College Demo- 
crats. 

The new speakers’ symposium, 
“All Politics is Local,” also addresses 
major issues which can inspire emo- 
tion in the liberal crowd. In that sym- 
posium, speakers have addressed ra- 
cial issues, the death penalty and even 
urban development. 

When looking back at the various 


activities taking place on our pris- 


tine, manicured, and supposedly con- 
servative campus, we mustall remem- 


ber that behind each of the above | 


events there is a student — often a 
liberal one — making it happen. 
The students of this.campus are 


; highly vocal and passionate when it 


comes many issues, and to think for 
one minute that the campus is not 


becoming more active at a notewor- 


would be to ignore the facts 
e common 


thy pace 
and only accept 


misperceptions of the Homewood | 
Saul Garlick isa sophomore Inter- 
k epee Studies major from Denver, 
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no one will have to teach in Januray 
more than once every 10 years. 

This will also give every student a 
chance to take a class ina subject they 
may not know anything about. 

In order to make it inclusive, we 
need more classes on the Homewood 


campus that have no additional cost | 
and that are taught by our own fac- | 


ulty. Only then, will Intersession have 
succeeded in its mission. 


Ishai Mooreville is a junior Inter- 
national Studies major from Merion, 
PA. He is also the Opinions Editor for 
the Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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he public health 
Intersession class was al 
most canceled this year. 
| Although ithas nowbeen 

reinstated asaone-credit 
| course, this is a drastic change from 
previous years when it was offered for 
three credits. 


| In the past, the Introduction to 


Public Health course provided a 
| broad overview of public health top- 
ics for underclass- 
men interested in 
becoming public 
health majors. But 
it has been re- 
placed with the 
one-credit “Cur- 
rent Issues in Pub- 
lic Health” class that only exposes 
students to contemporary public 
health problems facing the world. 


The current advising 
situation is regrettable 
because the over 200 
students majoring in 
public health are 


currently forced to 


compete for the 
attention of only one 


| advisor ... 





This has completely changed the 
dynamics of the course. Both the 
change in subject matter and the re- 
duction in credits greatly decreases 
the incentives for students to expose 
themselves to public health. 


WHITNEYAUSTIN 
GUEST COLUMN 


_. Thisaffects everyoneinterestedin . 
_ | public health, not only public health 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


intro class, advisors 


and biology. Butwith the elimination 
of the Intersession course, there are 
no introductory public health classes 
that offer a broad overview of the 
field, even though it has become one 
of the largest majors at Hopkins. 

Sadly, this is not the only obstacle 
that students face in pursuing studies 
in public health. The current advis- 
ing situation is regrettable because 
the over 200 students majoring in 
public health are 
currently forced 
to compete for the 
attention of only 
one advisor, Dr. 
James Goodyear. 

According to 
Dr. Richard Sand- 
ers, academic advisors see nine stu- 
dents a day on average during busy 
times of the year. That means that if 
you are a public health student, it 
could be more than a month before 
you were able to see Dr. Goodyear. 

As a result, many public health 
majors do not receive adequate ad- 
vising on academic courses, research, 
or career planning. Public health 
majors are particularly sensitive to 
these problems because careful plan- 
ning must be done to fulfill their re- 
quirements at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health during their senior 
years. 

The administration must do more 
than discuss these challenges; they 
must take action now by hiring addi- 
tional advisors from the public health 
school or employing graduate stu- 
dents to assist in advising. 

I believe that becoming a public 
health major was the most important 
decision I made as an undergraduate, 
and I want more people to understand 
how many opportunities the public 
health major at Hopkins can offer. 

If you are a public health major 
make it a personal responsibility to 
do something to improve the situa- 
tion. Doing so will not only enhance 

your academic experience, but it will 
also improve the education of future 


majors. Students are able to take in- - classes at Hopkins. om 


troductory courses in almost every 
department at Hopkins including 
psychology, economics, engineering 


_ Whitney Austin is a senior Public 
Health major from Des Moines, Iowa. 





Adoremus choice of songs not 
appropriate for Parents’ weekend. 


hen I went to the 
Homewood Arts 
Program show on 


parent’s weekend, _ 


I didn’t know that 

I was going to be a target of prosely- 
tizing. But even before Adoremus, 
JHU’s Christian a cappella group, 
took the stage, they managed to make 
me, my company and, I venture to 
guess, a large proportion of the 
Shriver crowd alittle uncomfortable. 
BeforeI go any further, let me make 
very clear that I in no way wish to 
silence Adoremus, nor claim that they 
should not be allowed to perform on 





When | go to a medley 
event of performance 
groups,! am not 
prepared, nor should | 
have to be, for a 
religious affront. 


campus, for that would be a ridicu- 
lous notion. I do, however, believe 
that theiraggressive attempts to pros- 
elytize should be left to their private 
concerts, and have no place in a Uni- 
versity sponsored, community-wide 
event. 

That the mission of Adoremus is 
to proselytize is clear from their write- 
up in the event’s program. “Since its 
founding,” its says, “the mission of 
Adoremus has been ... spreading G- 
d’s Word to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the world.” When I go to a 
medley event of performance groups 
(like the O-Show, for those of you 
who missed it last weekend), lam not 


prepared, nor should have to be, for 


a religious affront. 
The group’s performance (from 


| what I gather from numerous con- 


versations with other people who have 
seen them live) is almost always ac- 
companied by acute discomfort 
among the members of the audience. 


To proclaim loud and clear that Jesus 
Christ will be my savior, and that he 
died for my sins, and to vividly de- 
scribe the blood of Jesus Christ as he 
was crucified, is not only disrespect- 
ful of the religious diversity on this 
campus, but goes way beyond what 
should be deemed appropriate for a 
secular campus-wide event. 

So where, youmayask, do we draw 
the line? At what point does a reli- 
gious group’s performance cross over 
from cultural appreciation to indoc- 
trination? 

Just a surface level comparison of 
the religiously and/or culturally af- 
filiated performers at the Family 


LISAGOLDSTEIN 
Guest COLUMN 


Weekend show makes it clear. The 
JHU Gospel Choir bordered on inap- 
propriate in their write-up, but man- 
aged to keep their performance quite 
acceptable. The program says the 
group “aims to ... provide a setting 
where people of all backgrounds, 
races and religions can grow in the 
love and knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 
While not quite as explicit as 
Adoremus, it still carries the feeling 
of trying to impose their own beliefs 
on the audience. The performance 
though, was less inflammatory, using 
“G-d” and “Lord” instead of Jesus 
Christ 


JOSH, the Indian dance troupe, is — 


a wonderful example of cultural ap- 
preciation, Its members mix differ- 





ent styles of dance and music to share 
with, not impose upon, the Hopkins 
community. 

But perhaps the most sensitive is- 
sue to now address is how Ketzev, the 
Jewish a cappella group on campus, 
fits into this scenario. Are they trying 
to spread the Jewish religion to un- 
suspecting Shriver patrons? Abso- 
lutely not. As the program makes 
clear, Ketzev’s mission is “to share 


_ Jewish music” with the University and 


the surrounding Baltimore area. 

The songs chosen by Ketzev are 
also in stark contrast to the type cho- 
sen by Adoremus. Unlike the insis-_ 
tence of salvation in Jesus Christ ex- 
pressed by the former, the latter chose 
to sing a song about peace, the trans- 
lation of which is “nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, nor shall 
they learn war anymore.” That seems 
a pretty rational and secular message 
to share to any sort of audience. 

Let me reiterate that I do not think 
Adoremus, or any religious group, 
should be silenced. I do however be- 
lieve that such groups must uphold a 
standard of tolerance and respect for 
all types of people that share this cam- 
pus. If Adoremus would like to spread 
the Christian mission, they should 
reserve it for their own private con- 
cert. If they would like to perform in 
a non-religious setting, then they 
should choose songs more appropri- 
ate for the event. If I want Jesus to be 
my savior, I know where the closest 
church is — I don’t need to hear it 
coming from the Shriver stage. 
Lisa Goldstein is a sophomore Eco- ae 
nomics major from Larchmont, N.Y. 
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Approximately five million neonatal deaths occur worldwide each year. Young children are especially at risk. 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


A recent study at the Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health indicates that more than 
two million neonatal deaths occur 
annually in the developing areas of 
South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa. 
The study, lead by Adnan A. Hyder, 
MD, MPH, Ph.D., assistant professor 
and the Leon Roberston Faculty De- 
velopment Chair in the Department 
of International Health, is published 
in the October 2003 issue of BJOG: an 
International Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 

According to studies by the World 
Health Organization, neonatal death 
is the death ofan infant within twenty 
eight days of its life, and of approxi- 
mately five million neonatal deaths 
that occur worldwide, 98 percentisin 
developing countries. The new study 
shows that 40 percent of all neonatal 
deaths occur in the Sub-Saharan and 
South Asia. 

The research was conducted by 
gathering data from published litera- 
ture, demographic and health sur- 
veys and Web sites of country-based 
organizations. From the data, the es- 


timated level of neonatal death was 
calculated using the HeaLY healthy 
life year technique. The technique was 
developed by Dr. Hyder and Richard 
Morrow, M.D., MPH, FACP, a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Interna- 
tional Health. 

Essentially the data that was 
present did not adequately represent 
the high proportion of prenatal death 
because the deaths of children below 
the age of four were grouped together, 
according to the study. Therefore, the 
research involved applying various 
calculations to estimate deaths. Fur- 
thermore, it is noted in the study that 
there was a dearth of information in 
the Sub-Saharan region and certain 
South Asian regions that limited the 
study. This, according to Dr. Hyder, 
“reveals the poor state of data in these 
regions and the great need for strate- 
gic research on this issue. 

The importance of its study lies in 
its implications. According to Dr. 
Hyder, “It highlights a critical prob- 
lem which is currently not receiving 
the attention of policy makers.” 

Essentially, the data emphasized 
by the study demonstrates not only 
the lack of proper data collection pro- 
cedures in these regions, but also the 


lack of proper education and health 
care resources. Itis stated in the study 
that the results are “an indicator for 
maternal and fetal health during preg- 
nancy, delivery and the immediate 
postnatal period.” The importance 
of correctly assessing the rate of neo- 
natal mortality arise from the fact that 
itcan be prevented, in numerous ways 
— by developing better health care 
systems, educating new mothers and 
instituting policies that encourage the 
promotion of better health practices. 

Since the high proportion of neo- 
natal deaths is preventable by taking 
adequate measures, the study at- 
tributes the high rates of neonatal 
death to the lack of awareness about 
the problem. 

Essentially, poor surveying prac- 
tices and in some instances, the lack 
of surveying practices have resulted 
in misinformation about the rate of 
neonatal death. The resulting misin- 
formation may attribute for the lack 
of public health policy to remedy this 
problem, according to the study. In 


conclusion, the study states that , | 
“This is a huge public health disaster, | 


which is potentially preventable and 
therefore deserves urgent and imme- 
diate action.” 








BY MARGA GLASSER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In a study covered by BBC News, 
UK scientists recently concluded 
that oil fires pose a serious threat to 
the health of people living in the 


| immediate area. Statistics written 
| in the study state that the pollution 


from the fires could cause several 
thousand deaths. 

Oil fires in the area unfortunately 
have a long history. In February, 
1991, as the Gulf War came to an 
end, Iraqi troops retreated from 
Kuwait and in the process set aflame 
more than six hundred of the occu- 
pied nation’s oil wells. The oil well 
fires continued to burn well into 
September of that year, and as they 
did, hundreds of thousands of mili- 
tary personnel, as well as civilians, 
were exposed to the smoke. 

According to BBC News, these 
possibly carcinogenic fumes cause 
reproductive problems and birth 
defects in animal lab tests. 

The possibility of adverse health 
effects began to be seriously con- 
sidered after a large percentage of 
Gulf War veterans experienced 
symptoms ranging from chronic fa- 
tigue to memory loss; these symp- 
toms began after the war. While 
these symptoms are relatively com- 
mon in enlisted personnel and may 
be the result of other causes such as 
stress or strenuous mental and 
physical work, the rate of reported 
incidence in Gulf War veterans was 
much higher than that of all en- 
listed personnel. 

To account for the higher rates, 
scientists searched for any possible 
cause of illness. A study conducted 
by five prominent epidemiologists 
focused on the possibility that the 
illness was due to the Kuwaiti oil 
well fires. Drs. Tyler C. Smith, Jack 
M. Heller, Tomoko I. Hooper, Gary 
D. Gackstetter and Gregory F. Gray 
studied data from Department of 
Defense hospitals, as well as data 
from the US Army Center for Health 
Promotion and Preventative Medi- 
cine in order to determine any cor- 





relation between exposure to oilwell | 


smoke and incidence ofillness. They 
collected data for 405,142 regular 
active duty military personnel and 
charted the rates of hospitalization 





JHU studies low blood pressure in men 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Nursing have 
just published the results of a three 
year study on methods of lowering 
blood pressure in African-American 
men. The study was led by Martha 
Hill, Ph.D., R.N., dean of the School 
of Nursing and is published in the 
Novemberissue ofthe American Jour- 
nal of Hypertension. 

Blood pressure is defined by the 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood In- 
stitute (NHLBI) as the force of blood 
against the walls of your arteries. Ar- 
teries are the blood vessels which carry 
blood away from your heart. Your 
blood pressure reading consists of 
two numbers. The first number is the 
systolic pressure, the pressure in the 
blood vessels as the heart beats. The 
second number is the diastolic pres- 
sure, and signifies the pressure when 
the heart is relaxing between beats. 

According the American Heart 
Institute (AHA), high blood pressure, 
or hypertension, is when someone 
has a systolic blood pressure above 
140 or a diastolic blood pressure 
above 90. An estimated one in four 
Americans have high blood pressure 
andaccording to the NHLBI itis more, 
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common in African-Americans than 
in the general population. 

When someone has high blood 
pressure, there are no immediate 
symptoms. The AHA says that many 
people live with hypertension for 
years without knowing it. However, 
over time, the heart will start to be- 
come strained and blood vessels can 
become damaged. According to the 
NHLBI, hypertension increases ones 
risk of heart disease, kidney disease 
and stroke. Because of this combina- 
tion of having no symptoms and be- 
ing able to cause fatal problems, the 
American Society of Hypertension 
(ASH) refers to hypertension as “the 
silent killer.” 

According to the AHA, in 90 to 95 
percent of hypertension cases, the 
cause is not known. In the other five 
to 10 percent of cases, hypertension 
is caused by congenital structural ab- 
normalities of the kidneys or aorta. 
According to ASH, ifone of your par- 
ents has hypertension, you are more 
likely to also be inflicted with high 
blood pressure at some point during 
your life. However, the only way to 
concretely detect hypertension is to 
have your blood pressure measured. 

Even though the cause is not typi- 
cally known, there are a number of 
ways that are known to decrease high 
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One way to detect hypertension is to regularly monitor blood pressure. 
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According the American Heart Institute (AHA), high blood pressure, or 
hypertension is when systolic blood pressure is above about 135 to 140. 


blood pressure. Besides medications, 
many lifestyle changes are highly suc- 
cessful in treating hypertension. The 
NHLBI cites some of these positive 
factorsas weightloss, increased physi- 
cal activity, healthy eating, and lim- 
ited alcohol intake. 

The recent study at the School of 
Nursing looked at the trends in blood 
pressure in 309 hypertensive African- 
American males aged 21 to 54 living 
in inner-city Baltimore. These men 
are some of the mostat risk people for 
hypertension. Besides high rates of 
hypertension in African-Americans, 
organ damage resulting from the hy- 
pertension is also higher than in the 
general population. Poor, urbancom- 
munities also contribute to lower rates 
of treatment and control of hyper- 
tension. 

Half of the men in this study were 
given intensive education about hy- 
pertension and were enrolled in in- 
tensive intervention programs, These 
programs included visits by a nurse 
and a community health worker as 
well as free medication. The men in 
the other group also received educa- 
tion about the risks of hypertension 
and the benefits of controlling it. 
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However, they were not invited to 
participate in the intervention pro- 
gram. Instead they were simply given 
referrals to other sources of care 
around the community. 

The blood pressures of the men in 
this study were recorded after 12, 24 
and 36 months. The study found that 
the men who had received the inten- 
sive intervention had a blood pres- 
sure control rate of 44 percent. This 
means that 44 percent of the men had 
gotten their blood pressure under 
control. In the other group, there was 


- onlyacontrol rate of 31 percent. Both 


these groups are above the national 
average of a 27 percent control rate of 
blood pressure in African American 
make population. 

The main message that should be 
taken away from this study is that 
there are very effective ways of con- 
trolling hypertension in urban Afri- 
can-American men. However, a 
simple one-on-one doctor-patient 
visit is not as effective as employing 
an intervention team to work in a 
community. The intervention teams 
used for Dr. Hill’s study included a 
nurse practitioner, community health 
workers and a physician. 
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Fumes from oil wells can cause adverse public health effects including 
reproductive problems, birth defects and respiratory lung problems. 


in this group. 

The researchers determined that 
among personnel exposed to the 
smoke, the risks of emphysema, 
acute bronchitis, cancers of the 
lungs, heart, nose and throat and 
other respiratory disease all in- 
creased, though not in an amount 
deemed statistically significant. 

The researchers also found that 
the risk of ischemic heart disease 
actually decreased among the ex- 
posed. These results pointed to 
dose-response mechanism for the 
development of illness in Gulf War 
Veterans. Thus the researchers were 
unable to link exposure to increased 
morbidity, nor were they able to 


group the symptoms experienced by 
the veterans into any classifiable 
syndrome. 

The fact that the study’s results 
were inconclusive only illustrates 
the need for further research on the 
topic. The scientists note that their 
study had many limitations, such as 
the presence of other confounding 
behaviors and exposures (i.e. to- 
bacco use, desert dust and exhaust 
from diesel transport vehicles); the 
fact that all of the data used in the 
study came from the Department of 
Defense and the fact that the period 
of observation was only eight years, 
insufficient time for a complete 
study. 


Kids more likely to 
be treated for AIDS 


BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


American children with HIV are 


| more likely to use health care ser- 
| vices than infected adults accord- 


ing to a study performed by the 
Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. 

“Because infants and toddlers are 
more likely to visit their pediatri- 
cian on a regular basis, and because 
physicians believe that administer- 
ing highly active antiretroviral 
therapy (HAART) to babies and in- 
fants early on helps establish and 
maintain levels of viral suppression, 
we werent really surprised by these 
results,” explained a press release 
issued by Dr. George Sibbery, a pe- 
diatrician at the Children’s Center 
and the study’s lead author. 

“However, our study is believed 
to be one of the first to examine 
health care utilization patterns of 
HIV-infected children since the 
widespread use of HAART — also 
suggests that the demand for care 
for HIV-positive children means we 
need to look carefully at how we are 
delivering it and what more we can 
do to improve access and services,” 
he added. The published report is 
scheduled for presentation Nov. 3 
at the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics 2003 National Conference and 
Exhibition in New Orleans, La. 

According to scientists at Johns 
Hopkins and the HIV Research 
Network, HIV-positive infants up 
to the age of two make frequent 
outpatient visits and are often hos- 
pitalized. Furthermore, 90 percent 
ofall HIV-infected children receive 
antiretroviral (ART) medications. 

According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, by the year 2001 there were 
more than 170,000 adults and ado- 
lescents and approximately 4,000 
children in the United States in- 
fected with the HIV virus. 

“An understanding of how real 
HIV patients access the health care 
system, and what services they do 
or do not utilize, provides 
policymakers, medical providers 
and HIV program managers with 
the knowledge to make important 
decisions on HIV care that reflects 
what is really happening out there 
in the HIV community,” said 
Siberry, in a recently issued press 
release. 

Currently examined in the study 
is the examination of the clinical 
records of 364 HIV-infected children 
seen in 2000 at five pediatric sites of 
the HIV Research Network. The chil- 
dren, mostly female and African- 
American, were all infected by trans- 
mission of the virus from their 
infected mother during pregnancy or 


s ” 


delivery. ; ; 

Researchers mainly focused on the 
number of inpatient and outpatient 
visits, in addition to how many chil- 
dren were given the appropriate treat- 
ment. They discovered that HIV-in- 
fected children had an average ofeight 
yearly outpatient visits and a one-in- 
three possibility of needing inpatient 
admission in the year 2000. HIV-in- 
fected infants, and children two and 
under, had more than nine outpa- 
tient visits per year anda two-in-three 
possibility of being admitted during 
that year. ; 

When analyzing statistics of 
healthy children in the United States 
to HIV-infected children, the HIV 
infected children are hospitalized 10 
times more often and have three times 
as many yearly outpatient visits. Al- 
though hospitalization rates for chil- 
dren with HIV were somewhat lower 
than the rates of HIV-infected adults, 
they the children had 30 percentmore 
outpatient visits. 

Children with moreadvanced HIV 
infection, high viral loads, AIDS, or 
those of non-Caucasian ethnicity, in 
addition to HIV-infected infants un- 
der the age of two, had significantly 
more outpatient visits and hospital- 
izations in 2000. 

“The good news from these find- 
ings is that hospitalization rates and 
outpatient visits for HIV-infected 
children appear to be three to four 
times lower than they were for HIV- 
infected children in the early 1990s 
when HAART therapy was not avail- 
able,” said Siberry, in a recent press 
release. 

The HIV Research Network 
(HIVRN) comprises 18 medical in- 
stitutions located across the nation 
that treat more than 16,000 patients 
with HIV disease. 

Assembling data on the clinical 
and demographic characteristics of 
its HIV-infected patients, each of 
these institutions state the frequency 
ofeach patient’s outpatient clinicvis- 
its and the number of inpatient ad- 
missions. 

Affiliate institutions then send 
the information to the data coordi- 
nating center located at JHMI, 
where the received information is 
placed in several complex data- 
bases. From JHMI, scientists can 
access the information and exam- 
ine general social trends. 

Co-authors of this study include 
Kelly Gebo of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; Richard 
Rutstein of Children’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia; Patricia Flynn of St. 
Jude’s Children’s Hospital; and 
Stephen Spector of the University of 
California-San Diego. a 

This study should indicate the 
importance of making health services 
more accessible to the public. — 

on 
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Upcoming Events at JHMI 
and Homewood 


Thursday, Nov. 06 


7:45 a.m. Molecular Diagnostics in Diffuse Gliomas 
Arie Perry, M.D. 


Associate Professor, Washington University School of Medicine 
West Lecture Hall, WBSB va Riese a 
Sponsored by: Department of Pathology 


12 p.m. Biases and Complex Patterns in the Residues Flanking 
Protein N-Glycosylation Sites 

Professor Nathan Sharon 

Weizmann Institute of Science, Rehovot, Israel 

The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg. 
Sponsored by: Department of Biological Chemistry 


12 p.m. Centrosomes and the Cell Cycle 
Greenfield 

Professor of Cell Biology, UMASS Medical Center 
Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg. 

Sponsored by: Department of Cell Biology 


12 p.m. Town Meeting 

Edward D. Miller, M.D., Dean and CEO Johns Hopkins Medicine 
Hurd Hall 

Sponsored by: Dean’s Office, Johns Hopkins Medicine 


1 p.m. Dynamics of CNS Synapse and Spine Formation in 
Hippocampal Slices 

Michael Dailey, Ph.D. 

Department of Biological Sciences, University of Iowa 
West Lecture Hall, Ground Floor, WBSB 

Sponsored by: Neuroscience Department 


4p.m. Center for Hearing and Balance Seminar Series 
Dr. Dom Straumann 

Professor of Neurology, Dept. of Neurology, 

Zurich University Hospital, Zurich, Switzerland 
Talbot Library, Traylor 709 

Sponsored by: Department of Biomedical Engineering 


4:45 p.m. Center for Hearing and Balance Special Seminar: 
‘Information Processing in the Otolith System 

Thomas Haslwanter, Ph.D. 

Professor, Dept. of Neurology, Zurich University Hospital, Zurich, 

Switzerland 

Talbot Library, Traylor 505 

Sponsored by: Department of Biomedical Engineering 


Friday, Nov. 07 

10a.m. Glucocorticoid-Induce Osteoporosis: How Do We Better 
Translate Research Into Practice? 

Kenneth Saag, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

Division of Clinical Immunology and Rheumatology 

1830 Building, Room 9019 

Sponsored by: Rheumatology 


1l a.m. A Secure HIPAA Driven Wireless Database Solution for 
Pain Management 

Stan Aungst, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor, Information Sciences and Technology, 
Penn State University 

Wilmer 501 

Sponsored by: Health Sciences, Pathology Informatics 


12 p.m. Restoration of Sensation for Pain and Prevention 
A. Lee Dellon, M.D. 

Professor, Department of General Surgery, 

Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 

Meyer 1-191 Auditorium 

Sponsored by: Blaustein Pain Treatment Program 


3:30 p.m. Hematopoiesis & Immunology Conference: Emergence of 
Blood and Vessels in the Embryo 

Bruno Peault, Ph.D. 

Professor of Pediatrics, University of Pittsburgh 

CRB 3M42 

Sponsored by: Departmetn of Oncology 


Monday, Nov. 10 
10 a.m. SUMO Substrates and Their Roles in the Nucleus 


Maria T. Vassileva 


Ph.D. Candidate, Department of Biochemistry & Molecular Biology, BSPH 


Room W2030, BSPH 
Sponsored by: Department of Biochemistry & Molecular Biology 


1 p.m. CAM New Investigator Lecture Research Conference: 
Non-allopathic Medicine and Scientific —Inquiry Part I (video) 
Gail Geller, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Pediatrics 

Weinberg Auditorium 
Sponsored by: The Johns Hopkins Complementary Alternative 
Medicine Center for Research 


4p.m. The Leslie Hellerman 
Lecture: 

Dr. Jack E. Dixon 

Professor of Pharmacology 
Medicine and Chemistry, 
Wood Basic 

Sponsored by: 

Department of Chemistry 


4p.m. Department of 

Biology Seminar: 

Xiaowei Zhuang, Ph.D. 
Harvard University 

Mudd Hall Auditorium 
Sponsored by: Departments of 
Biology & Biophysics 


Tuesday, Nov. 11 

12 p.m. Enzymes of 
Phosphatidylcholine Metabolism 
Dr. Claudia Kent 

Department of Biological 
Chemistry 

Sponsored by: Department of 
Biological Chemistry 


12 p.m. Roles of Toll-like 
Receptors in the Host 

nse Against Mycobacteria 
Matthew J. Fenton, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, 
W2030, BSPH 
Sponsored by: 
Center for TB Research 


4:15 p.m. Immunology and 
Neurological Sciences 
Larry Steinman, M.D. 

_ Prof. of Neurological Science 
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Duke finds possible paralysis cure 


BY CHRIS CHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Imagine a tuft of wires coming out 
of a monkey’s head connected to a 
computer, while a robotic arm in an- 
other room reaches out to grasp an 
object. The monkey is controlling the 
arm simply with its brain activity. 

A professor of neurobiology at 
Duke University, Miguel Nicolesis, 
led the team of researchers investi- 
gating the transmission of brain in- 
structions to the robotic arm. 

Two rhesus monkeys had minor 
portions of their skull removed to 
expose the surface of the brain. Re- 
searchers stuck minuscule probes 
roughly one millimeter into the brain, 
placing 96 wires into one monkey and 
230 wires into the other monkey. The 
probes were inserted into the frontal 
and parietal lobes, areas of the brain 
associated with complex muscle 
movement. 

Building on former experiments, 
the researchers began with simply 
recording the brain activity of the 

| monkeys. The primates were given 
the straightforward task of moving a 
pointer to a target on a video screen 
| with a joystick. 

Once the monkeys mastered this 
| game, the scientists reconfigured the 
joystick to controlaroboticarm. With 
the new parameters, the animals ad- 
justed to account for the inertia of the 
| arm, and the grasping forced needed, 

according to Duke University. Sips of 
| juice were the reward given for suc- 
| cessfully completing the game. 

With the computer collecting data 
onthe brain activity, researchers were 
able to match the actions of the arm 
to the patterns of neurons’ firing. 

A series of electrodes containing 
tiny wires were implanted about a 
| millimetre deep into the brains of two 
monkeys. A computer then recorded 
signals createdby the monkeys' brains 
| as they manipulated a joystick con- 
trolling the robotic arm in exchange 
| for a reward: juice. 

To take the joysticks out of the 
equation, the researchers disabled 
the joysticks, leaving only the mon- 
keys’ brain activity to control the 
robotic arm. The software merely 











acted as an interpreter, having now 
built an extensive dictionary relat- 
ing certain patterns of activity to 
certain movements. Though ini- 
tially the monkey continued to 
move its arm in a manner suggest- 
ing control ofa joystick, eventually 
a breakthrough happened. 

The monkey, according to The 
Washington Post, stopped using its 
arm muscles and began to control the 
roboticarm using only the visual feed- 
back and its brain. Although its man- 
agement of the mechanical system 
was initially shaky, the primate 
quickly adjusted. Apparently the 
monkey had adsorbed the robotic 
arm into its brain ina similar fashion 
to its own arm. 

Humans have already been im- 
planted with a similar device that al- 
lows them to control the movement 
of a cursor on a computer screen 
through their thoughts. The implant 
used in the monkey work, however, is 
smaller and the task accomplished 
was more complex. 

Asheesh Laroia, an undergradu- 
ate cognitive science major, noted, 
“Instead of amputation removing a 
limb from these monkeys and ren- 
dering useless the areas of the brain 
responsible for controlling that limb, 
the researchers hijacked existent brain 
material to control a new limb. 

Its uses could range from pros- | 
thetic limbs to telekinesis.” | 

Dr. Nicolesis hopes to begin hu- 
man trials in 2004 pending approval 
from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, according to The Washington 
Post. A possible extension of this new 
research is making the apparatus 
wireless by implementing a transmit- 
ter on the subject and a receiver on 
the computer. A wireless system 
would allow the patient to move 
around while controlling the actions 
of a mechanical robot. 

A promising future development 
is harnessing this technology to help 
sufferers of paralyzing spinal cord 
injuries operate machinery or com- 
puters. According to Duke Univer- 
sity, this research “could enable para- 
lyzed’ ~people™ tos scontrol 





‘neuroprosthetic’ limbs, and even 
free-roaming ‘neurorobots’ using 
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| sprayedonthe crops, 


brain signals.” Computers and wires 
could transmit commands emitting 
from the brain to limbs, bypassing 
the severed spinal cord. 

Nicolelis said he is already apply- 
ing the information he has used from 
the monkeys to human research, but 
he declined to elaborate on that work 
because it is the subject of a journal 
article that has not been published. 
This work is indicative of previous 
work that has shown that brain sig- 


nals can be re-reouted using mechani- 
cal devices to promote physical move- 
ment. 

He said findings from the human 
work could beannouncedaround the 
first of the year. 

“The brain implants could also al- 
low scientists or soldiers to control, 
hands-free, small robots that could 
perform tasks in inhospitable envi- 
ronments or in war zones,” accord- 
ing to The Washington Post. 





GM crops prove bad 
for the environment 


| Soon, kids may actually havea good 
| reason not to eat vegetables. Geneti- 
cally modified vegetables and fruits, 
“Frankenfoods,” are making their way 
from science labs to the dinner table. 
Currently, genetically modified (GM) 
| cropsare grown in more than 16 coun- 
| tries. In 2002, 60 million hectares of 
| land were planted witha variety of GM 
crops. Do we have a reason to fear this 
new technology? 

Recently, a study published by the 
UK Royal Society, an independent 
scientific organization, reinforced 
| suspicions that “Frankenfoods” are 

not as innocuous as some scientists 
| and corporations claim. After four 
| years of farm-scale trials, the UK gov- 
| ernment has shown that the geneti- 


cally modified rape- 
MEICA 


seed and beet can 
harm the environ- 
ment. The crops in- 
volved in the trials 
genetically 
modified to have a 
larger tolerance for 
herbicides. When the 
herbicide was 


all the plants died ex- 
cept for the GM crop 
that was designed to resist it. 

The GM crops provide farmers 
| with an easysolution to rid their crops 
of weeds, but negative environmen- 
talimpacts cast shadows over the new 
technology. So far, corporations at 
the forefront of GM crop technology 
like Monsanto have been unable to 
engineer crops that are resistant to 
environmentally benign herbicides 
like glyphosate. Instead, the GM crops 
have been designed to resist a wide 
variety of extremely potent herbi- 
cides. For example, most of 


| Australia’s oilseed rape crops have 


strains that are resistant to “TT 
canola,’ which is suspected of poi- 
soning frogs and polluting rivers. 

Another problemarising from GM 
crops is that all the cells in the plants 
contain antibiotic resistant genes. 
These genes are used as marker genes 
in the lab. There is a direct danger to 
health in using GM crops as feed for 
livestock or food for us. 

This is in fact an ongoing debate. 
According to The New York Times, 
Canadian farmers with first hand ex- 
perience growing genetically modi- 
fied crops say the technology will 
damage Britain’s booming organic 
food sector and leave fields strewn 
with damaging weeds grown from 
stray, leftover seeds. Furthermore, the 
UK has been criticized repeatedly for 
the damage genetically modified 





crops cause to the environment. In a 
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report done in October, UK scien- 
tists concluded that in a three-year 
trial of GM crops two out of three of 
the varieties tested were worse for 
wildlife than ordinary crops. 

Forexample, in two separate stud- 
ies, UK researchers have found that 
bees carrying GM rapeseed pollenhad 
contaminated endemic plants more 
than 16 miles away and thatiffarmers 
grew GM rapeseed for one season, 
impurities could stayin the soil for up 
to 16 years if the crops are not rigor- 
ously controlled. 

According to Wired News, geneti- 
cally modifying industries are also 
careless in telling consumers the pros 
and cons of modified foods. In 1994, 
a biotechnology company called 
Calgene intro- 
duced to the 
grocery market 
the first geneti- 
cally modified 
whole food, the 
Flavr Savr to- 
mato, created 
to ripen on the 
vine and slow 
the rotting pro- 
cess. It was 
taken off the 
market in 1997, Calgene says, because 
the tomato required special transpor- 
tation equipment that they could not 
afford. Genetic engineering critics 
later said it didn’t sell because ittasted 
bad and was at least twice as more 
expensive. 

Pathogenic bacteria in animal and 
human intestines can absorb these 
antibiotic resistant genes. We will not 
be able to use antibiotics to fight the 
new super-bacteria. There is a strain 
of GM maize that has the gene for 
Ampicillin resistance. By growing this 
maize over a large area, billions of 
these genes would be put into the 
environment. GM plants will be ex- 
acerbating the already rampant anti- 
biotic resistant pathogen problem. 

Wemusturge our Congress to pass 
more laws regarding GM crops. The 
Food and Drug Administration, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, and 
other independent organizations 
must extensively investigate the ef- 
fects that GM crops have on the envi- 
ronmentand onhuman health. Long- 
term trials should be performed 
before allowing for the large-scale 
production of GM foods. We must 
place more restrictions on the genetic 
engineering industry suchas banning 
the use of antibiotic genes. We need 
to be cautious about this new tech- 
nology because there are consider- 
able environmental risks involved. It’s 
okay to be choosy about your veggies, 
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SENIOR ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


KELLY HEWITT, FIELD HOCKEY | 








BY BROOKE NEVILS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Hopkins Field Hockey senior co- 
captain Kelly Hewitt didn’t get to 
dress up for Halloween last Friday. 

“We had a game on Saturday and 

| couldn’t go out,” Hewitt says. “My 
roommate and I made Halloween 
cookies instead. My best Halloween 
costume was when I was six, and it’s 
all been downhill since then.” 

This is exactly the kind of dedica- 

| tion and perspective that character- 
izes Hewitt, one of the catalysts for 
the Lady Jays’ successful conference 
performance this season. 
| According to head coach Megan 
| Callahan, Hewitt’s defining qual- 
ity is her relentless pursuit of what 
makes her happy and satisfied in 
life. 
| “She brings an unmatched en- 
thusiasm and dedication to every 
| aspect of the game and her role on 
the team,” Callahan said. “Last year 
| and this season, Kelly was voted a 
| team captain. This says a lot about 
| how her teammates feel about her as 
| a leader and as an example to fol- 
| low.” 









~ Putiize her speed, ct 
physical strength in shooting on our 
attack.” 

“T started playing field hockey in 
seventh grade,” said Hewitt. “It was 
| the sport that everyone played dur- 
| ing the fall. At that time, it was just 
| fun to hang out with friends after 

school.” 

A biology major, Hewitt bal- 
ances her studies with athletics with 
extracurricular activities like 





Hewitt, originally from Stafford, 
Virginia, was iby Callahan Te 


CUMCCe ana” 


Hopkins Christian 
Athletes, part of 
Intervarsity Christian 
Fellowships. She also 
enjoys biking; in fact, 
| Hewitt’s post-season 
| plans include training 
for a triathlon and an 
effort to tryand bench 
her own weight. 
“There are so many 
athletes on campus 
that balance challeng- 
ing academics with a 
varsity sport, and I 
don’t think there’s 
anything that makes 
me special or differ- 
ent,” said Hewitt. “It’s 
just about budgeting 
time and knowing my 
priorities. It’s so easy to get bogged 
down by work and studying at a 
tough school like Hopkins, so the 
two hours on the practice field ev- 
ery day is a chance for me to com- 
pletely forget about all of that. ’m 
only focused on playing and am able 
to postpone reality for a little bit.” 
“Off the field, she is the epitome of 
astudent-athlete,” said Callahan. See- 
ing as how Hewitt considers field 
hockey to be a secondary priority, 





VITAL STATISTICS 


NAME: Kelly Hewitt 

POSITION: Forward 

Height: 5'2” 

Major: Biology 

Hopkins Highlights: Two selections to 
First Team All-Centennial Conference, cur- 
rently leads the conference in assists, tied 
at Hopkins for second with 19 carreer as- 
sists and 10th with 58 career points. 











sheisnonetheless amazingly success- 
ful. 

“I am most proud of her being 
named to the Regional All-American 
year 


course I am happy she was named a 
North/South All-Star this year, and 
will play during the Final Four week- 
end.” 

“Tm proud of being part ofa team 
that has made the finals of the Con- 
ference tournament every year since 
it started,” Hewitt admits. “It all 
comes down to how we do this com- 
ing weekend. If we win the tourna- 
ment, we would go to the NCAAs. It’s 


,” Callahan says. “It’s - 


going to take two hard-foughtwins | 
to get us there.” 

Though she plans to enjoy the 
fun of playing in her last collegiate | 
games, Hewitt makes it clear that 
she also wants to win and make it to 
the NCAA tournament. In the four 
years that Hewitt has been with the 
team, its only appearance in the 
NCAA tournament was during her | 
freshman year. 

“I would love for her to lead 
her team to another conference 
championship and for her to be 
recognized with additional post- 
season awards this year,” 
Callahan said. She has seen ex- 
traordinary growth during her 
years as Hewitt’s coach. “Her 
mental toughness and relentless- 
ness are aspects of her game that | 
can’t be taught and only make her 
a more complete player.” 

“On the field, I’ve definitely de- © 
velopedasa player and gained con- 
fidencein myskills and leadership,” 
Hewitt says, “but P’ve grown so 
much off the field. Like most 
people, I came into college a very 
different person than who I will be 
when I leave it.” 

After four years of collegiate field 
hockey, she still maintains her best 
experience with the team has been 
with her teammates. 

“They are definitely some of my 
closest friends on campus,” she ex- 
plained. “We are most successful 
when we play as a team, not when 
only one individual plays well. I 
enjoy the time I get to spend with 
them, even if sometimes it’s a little 
too much time.” 

As Hewitt prepares to gradu- 
ate this spring, she hopes to at- 
tend medical school and is even 
considering joining the army. 
Because she loves the outdoors, 
she hopes her future includes liv- 
ing in Colorado, 

“T have so many plans, I just 
hope they work out,” said Hewitt. 

Callahan makes clear that 
Hewitt’s exceptional leadership — 

ea 









influence will only inspire one of | 
her teammates to take up where 
she leaves off.” | 

“T’m proud of being one of the 
captains of a team that I have so 
much respect for,” reflects Hewitt. 

Moreover, Hewitt is captain 
ofateam that couldn’t have more 
respect forits leader, bothonand 
off the field — even on Hallow- 
een, 
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The Lady Jays will play F&M in the semifinals at Salisbury on Saturday. 


BY AARON GLASER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


The Blue Jays were upbeat as they 
traveled to Salisbury for their last 
match of the season; a win against the 
Sea Gulls might have meant Hopkins 
would finally crack the NCAA Mid- 
Atlantic Regional Rankings. But 
hopes of accomplishing that goal 
faded fast for Hopkins against 
Salisbury on Nov. 1. 

The Sea Gulls recorded their fif- 
teen straight win en route to a me- 
thodical win over Hopkins in three 
‘straight games, 30-16, 30-22, and 31- 
ccording to Hopkins head 
Scott Pennewill, “the match 

alisbury this past Saturday 





ni 


nously hanging over the weekend’s 
match. 


Senior hitter Stephanie Kaliades, 


senior blocker Sam Raggi, sophomore 
blocker Jen Hajj and sophomore hit- 
ter Kate O’Callaghan formed a for- 
midable offensive threat to the Sea 
Gulls dominance and combined for 
29kills, with junior hitter Skye Young 
and junior hitter Betsy Baydala con- 
tributing a combined four kills to the 
Hopkins effort as well. 

While this faltering Hopkins of- 
fense might not have done the trick 
against Salisbury, one cannot fault 
Baydala, whose offensive contribu- 
tions were apparent even in a loss, 
as she recorded 33 assists on the 
any 57 es 
“In the back 

kins Ea 









of the court, the 








defense was not entirel 


18, freshmen libero Lizzie Kay re- 
cording 13, Baydala recording 12, 
Kaliades having eight, junior defen- 
sive specialist Katie Davis having 
seven, and Raggi, Hajj and Young 
combining for 13 saves. But, on the 
other side of the court, however, 
Salisbury proved to have too much 
firepower. 

It seemed as though the Sea Gulls 
momentum could not be kept in 
check. Led by freshman setter Ab- 
bey Petrecca, the Sea Gulls stormed 
across the court of the Maggs Physi- 
cal Activities center in Salisbury and 
never looked back. 

Petrecca had 26 assists and eight 
digs, which was combined with the 
24 digs and ten kills contributed by 
junior defensive specialist Kim 
Rementer and sophomore hitter 
Brittany Mister. 

These performances spelled a 
bittersweet end to the Blue Jays’ suc- 
cessful regular season. Unfortu- 
nately, the devastating trio of 
Petrecca, Rementer and Mister 
proved too much for the Blue Jays, 
who fell in three straight games to 
Salisbury. 

Pennewill was blunt in voicing 
his disappointment, commenting 
that, “first and foremost we played 
badly,” but admitted “credit must 
be given to Salisbury. They played 
extremely well and deserved the 
win.” 

“We should have been looking to 
showsome dominance,” he said. “In- 
stead ...we definitely took two steps 
backwards in regards to competitive 
spirit, executions of skills and the 
ability to play to our potential.” 

- But Coach Pennewill is still opti- 
mistic about the Jays’ future. 

“For us to be successful we will 
have to be consistent with a ae 
level of emotion and execution,” he 
said. “We’llbe better this weekend.” 


_ Look for the Blue Jays to rebound | 
at the Centennial Conference tour- 
ylax nament once again a Salisbury, | of the 
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Swimming opens season 
strong, prepares for CMU 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Men’s and 
Women’s Swimming teams proved 
they once again have what it takes to 
be a major contender in the NCAA 
Championship picture this winter af- 
tera promising start in last Saturday’s 
meet at Maryland. 

The men defeated Howard, 166- 
30, but fell to Maryland, a Division I 
squad, 127-97. This was the second 
meet for the men’s team, which is 
now 1-2 on the season, as they com- 
peted against Navy two weeks ago. 
Hopkins lost to Navy because they 
had 32 diving points going into the 
meet; the Blue Jays do not have a div- 
ing team. 

The Lady Jays also dominated the 
Bison, 164-37, and lost to the Terra- 
pins, 156-66. They are now 1-1. 

“Wewenttoahuge D-Ischooland 
made them respect us by the way we 
swam, acted and cheered as a team,” 
said junior J.P. Balfour. “I was very 
impressed with how well we got up 
and raced, despite strong competi- 
tion, we didn’ tlet the fact that they are 
a big D-I school intimidate us. The 
team has really come together this 
year and we are more.excited than we 
have ever been.” 

Balfour won the 200individual med- 
ley in 1:55.89. Sophomore Matt Chana 
took both the 500 and 1000 freestyle in 
4:42.46 and 9:42.05 respectively and 
senior Scott Pitz brought home the 100 
breaststroke in 58.71. 

“Asa team, we are swimming bet- 
ter than ever at the beginning of our 
season,” said head coach George 
Kennedy. “I’m pleased with the effort 
we have shown so far.” 

Kennedy attributes this fine per- 
formance to the fact that “attendance 
[at practice] has been consistent and 
our swimmers have a good attitude.” 
In addition, many of them came in to 


pre-season in great shape, having 
swam for club teams during the sum- 
mer. Pitz, for example, swam with the 
North Baltimore Aquatic Club 
(NBAC), the home of Olympian and 
World Champion Michael Phelps. 

“We have good senior leadership 
and talented, excited young freshman 
which is combining for a strong per- 
formance at meets,” said Kennedy. 
“We have set high expectations, and 
our swimmers are committing them- 
selves to that.” 

Onthewomen’sside freshman Allie 
Foster won the 100 breaststroke in 
1:07.57. 

Both the women’s and the men’s 
teams took home first place in the 200 
freestyle relay. Sophomore Kristin 
Stepaniak, freshman Ariana Reks, 
freshman Kelly Robinson, and fresh- 
man Ashley Devonshire led the 
women’s team. They won in 1:42.85. 
The men won in 1:25.92, led by senior 
Kyle Robinson, junior Paul Zalewski, 
sophomore Brian Sneed and sopho- 
more Tyler Harris. 

“The meet was completely different 
than what was used to. It was so much 
more fun and exciting than any other 
swim meet I’ve ever competedin,” said 
Devonshire. 

“Going into the meet this weekend 
we were all excited because we have 
been training hard for the last month 
and this was our first chance to race 
with officials on deck,” said senior 
co-captain Emma Gregory. “It’shard 
to know what to expect out of our 
freshman... they comein having gone 
really fast times last year but often 
most of them havenotregularly swam 
in dual meets where you race to race 
and not for times. I was very im- 
pressed with how well our freshman 
did. They all raced hard and swam 
fast, even those coming off injuries 
raced hard and I was very proud.” 

“I think we had a lot of team spirit, 
I know personally I felt a tremendous 


amount of support from all my team- 
mates and [heard it while I was swim- 
ming too,” Gregory added. 

Last year, the men finished second 
at NCAAs, just behind Kenyon, the 
dominant force in the D-III Swim- 
ming world. The women finished 
ninth, a strong performance despite 
injuries and the loss of seniors. 

“Kenyon is the dominant force, 
they have a tremendous coach and 
tremendous swimmers. It’s neat to be 
the best of the rest,” said Kennedy. 

This year, several swimmers have 
already qualified for NCAAs. On the 
women’s side, this includes sopho- 
more Jessica Chang, sophomore Sida 
Liu and Foster. 

The meet this weekend at the 
Carnegie Mellon Invitational at Pitts- 
burgh promises to be exciting and 
challenging for both teams. 

“Pittsburgh is always a great and 
fast meet. We don’t get many chances 
to swim against Emory and Carnegie 
Mellon and this is one of them,” said 
Gregory. While Hopkins finished sec- 
ond last year at NCAAs, Emory fin- 
ished third and Carnegie Mellon fin- 
ished fourth; both schools will be 
competing at the CMU Invitational. 

“This weekend’s meet is a two-day 
event, with four different sessions, mir- 
roring a championship meet. Our goal 
isgetconsistenttimes through the week- 
end” said Kennedy. “When we were in 
the UAAs, Emory was our big rival, and 
I think we still carry that into this meet. 
Wealways want to be at our best, in the 
pool and out of the pool, when we face 
Emory,” said Gregory. 

With the work the swimming teams 
have putinso far, this looks to beattain- 
able. 

“Personally I hope to qualify my 
events for nationals and take both med- 
ley relays,” said Balfour. “As a team we 
want to show that we are better than 
anyone expects us to be and that this is 
going to be our best year yet.” 





BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEw-LETTER 


Despite two tough losses this past 
week, the Johns Hopkins Field 
Hockey team will head into the Cen- 
tennial Conference Tournamentwith 
an air of confidence this weekend, 
knowing they kept pace with the two 
strongest teams in the league. 
Hopkins fell to Ursinus 5-4 last Sat- 
urday and lost to McDaniel 3-0 last 
Wednesday, but played competitively 
and proved it could hold its own 
against these powerhouses. Despite 
these two defeats, the Blue Jays fin- 
ished the season 9-8 and 7-3 against 
Centennial Conference opponents, 
good enough to earn them the fourth 
seed in the conference tournament. 

Although the Blue Jays got off to a 
slow start in Saturday’s match at 
Homewood Field, they hung with the 
Ursinus Bears and nearly pulled offa 
huge upset. The Bears are currently 
ranked No. 14 in the country in Divi- 
sion III. The Bears began the first half 
with an unassisted goal by Jess 
Shellaway, but dominant defense si- 
lenced both teams for the next 30 min- 
utes. 

Finally, senior midfielder and co- 
captain Ashlee Duncan broke the 
drought, scoring a Hopkins goal with 
5:37 remaining in the first period. Less 
than a minute later, though, Ursinus 
jumped out in front again with 
Shellaway’s second score of the game, 
giving the Bearsa2-1leadatthehalfway 


int. 

The second half did not start off well 
for the Blue Jays, as Crystal McCarney 
widened the gap by scoring Ursinus’s 
third goal of the game. But Hopkins 
continued to maintain composure; a 
minute later senior forward Jenny 
Farrelly brought the Blue Jays back to 
within one by smacking a pass from 
Duncan into the goal. 

Ursinus had another answer, as 
Amanda Young reestablished a two- 
point lead for Ursinus by scoring an 
unassisted goal with 11:13 left to play. 
Duncan’s second goal of the game 
pulled the Jays back within striking 
distance, but McCarney restored the 
two-point cushion for Ursinus with 
just over four minutes leftin the game, 
scoring off a feed from Shellaway. 
Hopkins earned a penalty stroke with 
1:14 remaining on the clock, and 
Duncan successfully converted this 
opportunity to make the score 5- 
4, But this turned out to be too little, 


too late. Hopkins was unable to take’ 


“It was encouraging for us to get 
four goals,” said Hewitt. “It gives us 
confidence goingintothetournament.” 

“It means something that we kept 
up with them,” said sophomore goal- 
keeper Meredith Shifman, who re- 
corded 15 saves, tying her career 
high. “They are a very highly ranked 
team and we showed that we are ca- 
pable of beating them.” 


[Ursinus is] a very 
highly-ranked team 
and we showed that 
we are capable of 


beating them. 


—FRESHMAN GOALIE 
MEREDITH SHIFMAN 


Hopkins, the number four seed, will 
take on Ursinus again this Saturday in 
an attempt to advance to the finals of 
the conference tournament. Iftheywin 
on Saturday, they will face the winner 
of the game between Gettysburg and 
McDaniel on Sunday. 

All three teams who will compete 
with Hopkins for the conference cham- 
pionship have beaten the Blue Jays. “It 
gives us more motivation to win and 
show them that we can hang with them 
and beat them,” said Hewitt. 


















| Hopkins finishes 7-3 in conf... 


Hopkins’ other loss to a non-con- 
ference opponent came last Wednes- 
day in Westminster against McDaniel 
College, where the Jays were shut out 
3-0 by the Green Terror. However, 
their struggles can be partially attrib- 
uted to the poor field conditions. The 
gtass field was extremely muddy and 
the Blue Jays were unaccustomed to 
playing in such damp conditions. 

“We were at a huge disadvantage 
since we are a turf team that practices 
ona nice grass field. The conditions 
were so sub-par that there was noth- 
ing we could do to get ready for this 
match,” noted Shifman. 

Hopkins was simply unable to 
launch a viable offensive attack. The 
Green Terror jumped out in front 
with a goal by Melanie Thompson 
22:51 into the game, This turned out 
to be the only goal of the first half. 
Sara Thomas bulwarked McDaniel’s 
lead, scoring an unassisted goal with 
23:17 left in the game. The Green 
Terror’s final goal came on a shot by 
Kim Camponelli. Hopkins trailed 28- 
8 in shots and 20-3 in penalty 
corners. The Blue Jays were strong 
on defense, though, as Meredith 
Shifman made 15 saves and senior 
defenders Carly Cammarata and Jill 
DeStefano each contributed defen- 
sive saves. 

The tournament will be held this 
weekendat Ursinusand thewinnerwill 
move on to the NCAA playoffs. 

“[Ursinus] beat us on our home 
field, so we have to go there and repay 
the favor,” said Hewitt. ; 
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SPORTS 





Jays to vie for conf. crown 


ConTINUED From A12 
for a 41-yard touchdown pass mak- 
ing the score 35-3 in favor of Hopkins. 
With that reception, Triplin broke 
the Conference record for receptions 
by a freshman in a season. Anthony 
also tied the conference mark of 


touchdown receptions bya freshman 
with five. 







 playingwithalead. When facing qual- 


After yet another three-and-out 
forced by the Blue Jay defense, Merrell 
found the end zone through the air 
again. This time, Merrell threwastrike 
to a leaping Wolcott in the back left 
corner of the end zone. Wolcott’s sec- 
ond touchdown reception gives him 
eight for the season, besting his team- 
best total of seven he had in 2002. 
Wolcott needs two more touchdown 
receptions to move into a tie for third 
most in school history. 

The 24-yard pass was Merrell’s 
third touchdown pass on the day, 
giving him 16 touchdown passes on 
the year, two shy of the school 
record of 18. Merrell completed 11 
of 22 passes during the game, high- 
lighted by a stellar second half in 
which he went 5 for 6 with two 
touchdowns and no interceptions. 
His performance, which also in- 
cluded a touchdown run, earned 
him a spot on the Centennial Con- 
ference Honor Roll. 

The fourth featured more domi- 
nance on the defensive side of the 
ball by the Jays. Freshman strong 
safety Matt Hagel corralled his first 
collegiate interception, setting up 
Hopkins’ final scoring drive. 
Sophomore quarterback Zach 
Dilonno engineered a 13-play, 66- 
yard drive that ate up seven min- 
utes of clock and ultimately led to 
the final Blue-Jay score. 

A one-yard pass play from 
Dilonno to freshman fullback Jake 
Wittenberg gave the Blue Jays a sea- 


son high 49 points - the most scored 
by a Blue Jay team since the 2000 
season when the Jays put up 54 points 
against Gettysburg. It is also the most 
that Hopkins has scored against 
Ursinus since 1959 (the two teams 
have met continuously every year 
since 1958). 

Hopkins allowed a touchdown 
pass, only the second touchdown pass 
they have allowed all year, with just 
under three minutes remaining, mak- 
ing the final score 49-10. 


St ERE 


It’s a big deal 
whenever we play 
McDaniel, but playing 
for a conference 
championship at the 
same time makes it a 


little more special. 


—HEAD COACH 
JIM MARGRAFF 





The Hopkins defense continued 
to light up the stat sheet with their 
impressive play. They allowed only 
183 total yards and held Ursinus half- 
back Gary Sheffield, who was the 
conference’s leading rusher entering 
the game, to only 18 yards on nine 
carries. Alan Cody’s three tackles led 
a unit that had ten tackles for a loss. 
Senior strong safety Paul Longo led 
the team with six total tackles. Longo 
also registered his third interception 
of the year. Senior nose tackle Paul 





ond 








RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


Smith and Cody each had one anda 
half sacks apiece. 


ductive offensive seasons in Hopkins 
history. Cook currently has 920 rush- 
ing yards, which is 81 yards shy of the 


record of 1,001 yards set by Adam | 


Gentile in 1998. Cook, who serves as 


the Jays’ primary kick and punt re- | 


turner, also has 1,497 all-purpose 
yards. The school record of 1,602, set 


by Joe Cowanin 1968, is within Cook’s | 


reach. 

Cook and the rest of the Blue Jays 
will square off with rival McDaniel in 
Westminster, Maryland on Novem- 


ber 15. The Jays have a bye week this | 
week before their regular season fi- | 


nale. 
The winner of the Hopkins- 
McDaniel game will share the con- 


ference title with Muhlenberg. | 


Hopkins, who has beaten the Ter- 
ror the past two seasons, is attempt- 
ing to finish with a school record 
nine regular season wins. McDaniel 


is 4-4 on the season, but 4-lincon- | 


ference play, losing only to 
Gettysburg. This will be the 82" 
meeting between the interstate ri- 
vals. 


“It’s a big deal whenever we play | 
| Freshman midfielder Rocco Francica and the Jays will attempt to defend their Centennial crown this weekend. 


McDaniel, but playing for a confer- 
ence championship at the same time 


makes it a little more special,” Coach | 


Margraff said. 

Hopkins returned to the Top 25 in 
the most recent AFCA Division III 
Football Coaches Poll, coming in at 
No. 22. The Jays climbed as high as 
No. 13 before losing to Centennial 
foe Muhlenberg. 

The Blue Jays still have an outside 
chanceat securing a “Pool C” at-large 
bid to the NCAA Playoffs if they can 
win at McDaniel. It would mark the 
Jays’ first trip to the national playoffs. 


Senior TE Chris Moriarty stretches forward for extra yardage en route toa 32-yard reception vs. Ursinus. 





Women's Soccer prepares to bring 
home title for second straight year 


ContINUED From Pace A12 

The seeding is complete for the 
Centennial Conference playoffs this 
upcoming weekend. Muhlenberg, by 
way ofa9-1 conference record, claims 
the top seed and will face the fourth 
seed, Ursinus, which backed into the 
playoffs with a two-game losing 
streak. The Bears only acquired a 
berth by virtue of an early tiebreaker 
over Dickinson. 

The Blue Jays, on the strength of 
their 7-3 conference record, claimed 
the third seed and will face Gettysburg 
this Saturday. Gettysburg is the last 
team to have handed Hopkins a loss 
this season. 

If the Jays want to be successful 
this postseason, they should look no 
farther than the recipe for winning 
they used over the last four games. 
Getting off to fast starts, the Lady Jays 
have been able, for the most part, to 
hold onto leads. By design, the Blue 
Jays are a very defensive-minded 
team; they would rather get an early 
lead and have to hold on to it rather 

lay catch-up. 
tie ie eee Blue Jays have 
consistently looked their best when 


tssuchas Gettysburg, and 
ossibly Muhlenberg, the Blue Jays 

inot afford to fall prey to early mis- 
-s, Early on in the season, Hopkins 
ind several times, but was able 











to recover against weaker and less- 
talented teams. They can expect no 
such luxury during playoff time. 
Gettysburg and Hopkins are no 
strangers to the playoffs. Last year, 
the Blue Jays defeated Gettysburg 3-0 
in the championship game to take 
hometheconferencetitle. In this tour- 
nament, the Jays were also the third 
seed. Not since 1995 have the Blue 
Jays failed to qualify for the playoffs. 





VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/FILE PHOTO 


On Saturday, the Blue Jays will 
attempt to defend their conference 
crown against a Gettysburg team 
looking to avenge last year’s title 
game loss. If they Jays are able to 
start strong and play the stingy de- 
fense that has been their trademark 
over the past two months, they 
should have as good a chance as any 
at bringing home the championship 
once again. 


ee id 


Junior Sandra Lebo and the Jays will face Gettysburg in the semifinals. 















‘Trio of M. Soccer players earn 
First-Team Centennial spots 


Cook continued to stand out in | 
what has been one of the most pro- | 





S 





CONTINUED From A12 
3-0 record against the other teams in 


| thetournament. Hopkinsis 2-1, beat- 


ing both McDaniel (1-0 at 
Homewood field) and Gettysburg (2- 
0 at Gettysburg). With semifinal 
games being rematches of 1-0 deci- 
sions earlier in the year, itshouldmake 
for an interesting tournament with 
the teams appearing to be evenly 
skilled. 

If there is any correlation with last 
year’s tournament, it should bea very 
exciting weekend. Last year the tour- 
nament was held at Hopkins, and all 
three games were decided by one goal 





ConrTINUED From A12 
regional and hopefully we can be in 
the top 10 (out of 40 teams in the 
region),” said Van Allen. 

While the men didn’t have the same 
success as the women, they still per- 
formed well. “Our team has definitely 
become faster and more unified in the 
past year, yet unfortunately we still 


All the women on the 
team ran an 
outstanding race ... 
we came up alittle 
short of cracking into 
the top four, but the 


girls went after it. 


—HEAD COACH 
BOBBY VAN ALLEN 





weren't able to reach the ranking we 
were shooting for. However, we realize 
we have a lot of potential for the next 
few years, and we’re planning on build- 
ing up the team greatly,” said sopho- 
more Andrew Bauerschmidt. 

Freshmen Travis Koh was the top 
finisher for Hopkins, placing 28th 
with a time of 28:58. 

“We followed coach’s strategy, 
which was to pack the team up to- 
gether. Unfortunately, our pack just 
finished too far back. Our whole team 





took it out too fast, and the hills and 








in penalty kicks, with Hopkins de- 
feating Franklin and Marshall 4-3 to 
move to the NCAA tournament. A 
victory in the conference tournament 
will assure the winner a bid to the 
2003 tournament. Since 1993, only 
three teams have won the conference 
title: Hopkins, Muhlenberg and 
Gettysburg. The Jays have wonit four 
times, and Muhlenberg and 
Gettysburg have each won it three. 
Despite winning all of its games 
this past week, the Blue Jays dropped 
out of the NSCAA/Adidas Division 
III Men’s Soccer Poll. The Blue Jays 
also dropped from fourth to fifth in 


heat took their toll on us,” said Koh. 

Second for Hopkins was sopho- 
more Gabe Tonkin, whose time of 
29:19 earned him 34th place. 
Bauerschmidt was the next finisher, 
three seconds behind Tokin fora 35th 
place finish overall. Freshman Jason 
Chiang finished two runners behind 
Bauerschmidt with a time of 29:25. 
Junior Eric Scrivner rounded out the 
top five Blue Jays witha time of 30:07, 
good for 49th overall. 

“Tt was a fast 
first mile, but 
overall, a slow 
course. It was an 
unseasonably 
warm day, which 
affected a lot of 
runners. In fact 
the number one 
guy from 
Haverford went 
down before fin- 
ishing the race 
and needed 
medical atten- 
tion,” said 
Scrivner. 

“The men, 
inspired by the 
way the women 
ran, gotout per- 
fectly. By the 
mile point, we 
had 5 guys run- 
ning strong to- 
gether up in the 
top 30 of the 
race,” said Van 
Allen. “Many of 
the guys ran a 
strong race, and 
we are excited 
aboutthe future 





an 
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the region, while conference oppo- 
nents Muhlenberg and McDanielare 
ranked sixth and ninth, respectively. 
Tarabolous was named the Centen- 
nial Conference Player of the Week 
with three goals in two games, in- 
cluding game winners against 
Franklin and Marshall as well as 
Washington College. With 55 goals 
and 130 points, Tarabolous places an 
all-time third in Hopkins history for 
both categories. Tarabolous has 
scored in seven of nine conference 
games, and scored ten of the seven- 
teen goals scored against conference 
opponents. 


| X-C finishes strong in Penn. 


of this team with seven of our top 
eight guys being freshman and sopho- 
mores. Our guys wanted to go after 
Gettysburg, and we were closer on 
Saturday to beating them than we 
have been all year. We have one more 
chance to beat these guys, and I know 
this team will do whatever they can to 
accomplish that task at the regional 
meet,” said Van Allen. 

The Regional Championships will 
be held on Nov. 15. 


COURTESY OF MARY O 


Sophomore Andrew Bauerschmidt runs in the 
Centinnial Conference Championships. 


fete Dn Gate 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Wrestling vs. Ursinus 11:00 a.m. 
SUNDAY 
Fencing vs. Yeshiva 11:00 a.m. 
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VOU KNOW? 


When this year’s hockey season began, 125 of 
the 600 players in the National Hockey League 
had not been born when legend Mark Messier 
made his debut back in the 70s. 





Hopkins improves to No. 22 in p 
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Senior SS Paul Longo dives for a loose fumble during the Jays’ dominant win over Ursinus. Hopkins is currently 8-1 overall (4-1 in conference). 


BY STEVE SHUKIE © 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Football team 
returned to winning form last Satur- 
day with a 49-10 trouncing of Cen- 
tennial Conference foe Ursinus. The 
Blue Jays’ mix ofan explosive offense 
and a smothering defense gave them 
their eighth victory on the season, 
improving their record to 8-1 overall 
and 4-1 in the conference. 

After Ursinus cutthe Hopkinslead 
to 7-3 late in the first quarter, the Blue 
Jays put the Bears away in the second 
and third quarters, scoring 14 points 
inless than two minutesin the second 
quarter and 21 points in less than 
eight minutes in the third quarter. 
The 42 unanswered points (Hopkins 
added another touchdown midway 
through the fourth) sealed the vic- 
tory for the Blue Jays, putting them in 
position to secure a share of their 
second consecutive conference cham- 
pionship when they battle traditional 


rival McDani 

“Getting our second straight con- 
ference championship has been the 
goal since day one, and this win just 
put us a little closer to attaining that 
goal,” said head coach Jim Margraff. 

On the first series of the game, 
sophomore defensive end Alan Cody 
recovered a fumble in Ursinus terri- 
tory, giving the Blue Jays a chance to 
score first early in the game. Hopkins 
marched quickly toward the goal line 
but stalled after an interception on 
the 10-yard line. But on the very next 
play, senior rover Colin Slemenda 
recovered a fumble at the four-yard 
line and ran in it for a touchdown 
giving the Blue Jays a quick 7-0 lead. 

Slemenda, who caused the fumble 
recovered by Cody earlier in the game, 
had four tackles, two tackles for a 
loss, and a sack to go along with his 
forced and recovered fumbles. His 
performance earned him Centennial 
Conference Honor Roll status for the 


elin two weeks. 


"week. 


The Bears attempted to answer the 
score, driving the length of the field 
but settling for a field goal on their 
hext possession as time expired in the 
first quarter. Two possessions later, 
Hopkins offense finally kicked itself 
into gear. Junior tailback Adam Cook, 
who had 110 yards on 15 carries, car- 
ried the bulk of the load, bringing 
Hopkins inside the one-yard line on 
seven plays. Senior quarterback 
George Merrell then punched itin for 
another touchdown ona quarterback 
sneak. 

The Blue Jay defense forced three 
straightincomplete passes and caused 
the Bears to punt on the next series. 
Merrell connected over the middle to 
senior tight end Chris Moriarty fora 
32-yard pass to start the drive. Three 
plays later, Merrell found junior wide 
receiver Brian Wolcott over the 
middle on a rollout. Wolcott caught 
the pass around the Ursinus 25-yard 
line and showed off his speed, burn- 
ing a slew of Bear defenders en route 


to the end zone for a 37-yard touch- 
down recption. Hopkins took the 21- 
3 lead into halftime. 

The Blue Jays received the ball to 
start the second half, and wasted no 
time picking up where they had left 
off. Merrell marched the offense down 
the field on an impressive 12-play, 
80-yard drive capped by junior full- 
back Nate Readal’s one-yard plunge 
for a touchdown. Highlighting the | 
drive was a 13-yard run by Readal on 
a third down and two situation, a 31- 
yardrun by Cookin whichhe dragged 
a pile of Ursinus players for over 20 





| 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 
The Centennial 
named its all conference teams in 
Men’s Soccer this past Monday, and 
defending conference champion 
Johns Hopkins was certainly well rep- 
resented on this prestigious list. The 
Blue Jays were awarded three players 
on the first team: seniors Chad 
Tarabolous and Rob Morrison and 
junior goalkeeper Gary Kane. 

This is Tarabolous’ second year 
onthe firstteam, andheand Morrison 
were also named to the Conference 
Academic Honor Roll. Second team 
members included junior Chris 
Brown, sophomore Jeff Grosser and 
freshman Ben McAbee. Itisalso note- 
worthy that McAbee is only the 11th 
freshman in history to be put on an 
all-conference team. Tarabolous was 
also the only unanimous choice by all 
ten coaches to be a first-team selec- 
tion. 

After a season of mostly ups and 
very few downs, Hopkins is looking 
forward to its biggest weekend of the 
year. This coming weekend marks the 
beginning of the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament, to be hosted byregu- 
lar season champion Muhlenberg on 
Friday and Saturday in Allentown, PA. 

While the Jays” most recent game 
against Franklin and Marshall turned 
out to have no effect on conference 
standing — the Blue Jays were too far 
ahead of McDaniel and Gettysburg 
and too far behind Muhlenberg for 
the final three points to mean any- 


| thing — Hopkins still went out and 


yards, anda nine-yard pass play from | 
Merrell to Cook that converted a | 


fourth down. 

The Blue Jay defense again stopped 
the Bears on three consecutive plays 
and forced another punt. On the very 
first play of the Jays’ next possession, 
Merrell found freshman wide receiver 
Anthony Triplin streaking down the 
Hopkins sideline. The pair connected 
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W. Soccer seeded third in conference tourney 


BY BRYAN CURTIN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Women’s Soc- 
cer team ended its regular seasonona 
positive note Saturday, defeating 
Franklin & Marshall bya score of 2-1. 
First-half goals by freshman forwards 


_ Freshman midfielder Jessica McKenzie heals the ball in an earlier game against Gettysburg. 
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Lauren Baumann and Kaitlin 
Giannetti propelled the Blue Jays to 
their fourth straight conference win. 

As has been their pattern during 
this impressive winning streak, the 
Blue Jays started off fast, tallying their 
first goal in the 15" minute of the 
game. Baumann registered her sixth 


f: q 


goal of the season to put the Blue Jays 
up 1-0. 

The Blue Jays continued to domi- 
nate and the game looked to be in 
hand when Giannetti scored an unas- 
sisted goal just before halftime. 

F&M was unable to respond 
throughout the entire first half and 
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through much of the second half. 
However, just when the game ap- 
peared to be slipping hopelessly out 
of reach, the Diplomats were able to 








pull their offense together and ex- | 
ecute. Emily Knapp of Franklin & | 
Marshall scored in the 82™ minute off | 
an assist from teammate Kate | 


Gardner. The outcome no longer 
seemed as certain. 


The late goal prompted a furious | 
18 minutes of soccer in which | 


Franklin & Marshall attempted to 
duplicate its scoring feat before the 
end of regulation. But the strength of 
the Blue Jays in the end was their 
defense, which held strong and came 
away with the victory. 

The goaltending tandem of senior 
Annie Adamczyk and sophomore Jen 
Goebel was once again instrumental 
is securing the season finale win, as 
the pair posted a combined total of 
five saves to complete the near shut- 
out. 

“We have played well the last two 
games,” said freshman midfielder 
Lindsey Kimura, “[We also] hope to 
peak at the Conference tournament 
and NCAAs.” 

Kimura and the rest of the Blue Jay 
squad have much to be exited about 
heading into the Centennial Confer- 
enceplayoffs, having won their last four 
conference games and seven of their 
last nine overall games. With the no- 
table exception of Muhlenberg, who is 
on a 10 game winning streak, they are 
the hottest team in the playoffs. 
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dominated the Diplomats. The only 
goal came from Tarabolous, who 


| scoredan unassisted tally in the tenth 


minute. 


Conference 


oll M. Soccer wins 1-0 


Tarabolous took the ball near 
midfield and sprinted down the left 
side, beating several F&M players 
before beating goalie Edward Stelz in 
the near lower corner for the game’s 
only goal. Hopkins out shot the Dip- 
lomats 12-1, and goalies Kane and 
Dan Coble didn’t face a shot in the 
combined shutout to close the regular 
season. The victory was the 12" con- 
secutive for Hopkins over F&M. 
Hopkins finishes the regular season 
witharecord of 14-2-1, while Franklin 
& Marshall drops to 3-9-3, and 1-6-2 
in the conference. 

The four teams vying for the cham- 
pionship are Muhlenberg, which fin- 
ished the conference with a perfect 9- 
0 record and accumulated a 
maximum 27 points. Thesecond seed 
is Hopkins, who finished 7-2 with 21 
points. Both McDaniel and 
Gettysburg finished with 16 points 
and records of 5-3-1, but goal differ- 
ential gives McDaniel the three seed 
since the two teams tied 1-1 last week. 

Washington turned out to be the 
odd team out, ending the season just 
two points behind the third and fourth 
seeds. In fact, Washington beat both 
Gettysburg and McDaniel. In the 
event there had been a three-way tie, 
Washington would have received the 
three seed. The Shoremen can look 
back to their 0-0 tie with last place 
Franklin and Marshal on October 
25th as a possible reason they won't 
be in Allentown this weekend. 

The first game will be Hopkins 
against McDaniel at5:00 pm, followed 
by Muhlenberg against Gettysburg at 
7:30. The championship game will be 
held on Saturday at 7:00 pm. Among 
the four teams playing, Muhlenberg 
is perfect in the conference, with a 
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AC finisnes fiith, 
sixth in Centennial 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins Men and 
| Women’s Cross Country teams com- 
peted in the Centennial Conference 
Championships held at DeSales Uni- 
versity last Saturday. 

The women placed fifth as a team, 
tying their second highest finish in 
Hopkins’ history, improving upon 


| last year’s total by twelve points from 


160 to 148 points. This improvement 
was enough to edge out Muhlenberg, 
which finished just behind the Blue 
Jays with 154 points in the field of ten 
schools. Dickinson, which had five of 
the top seven finishers, won the team 
title followed by Haverford, 
Gettysburg and Swarthmore. 

The men pulled off a sixth place 
finish with 158 points as a team, 
| falling short of rival Gettysburg by 
33 points. The men’s title was 


| claimed by Haverford with 


Dickinson, Swarthmore, and 
Muhlenberg rounding out the top 
half ofthe conference. Both the men 
and women’s teams had five run- 
ners in the top 50 overall, out of 95 
finishers for the men’s 8K and 100 
runners for the women’s 6K. 
Freshman Jessie Lozier led the 
women, finishing in 24th place over- 


- 





The Men’s Cross Country team starts its conference Sue eds a race. 


all with a time of 26 minutes even. 
Right behind Lozier was senior Aline 
Bernard, whose time of 26:12 earned 
her 29th place. 

Sophomore Gloria Vasconcellos 
placed 30th, coming in two seconds 
after Bernard. Senior Anna 
Stirgwolt placed 31st with a time of 
26:19 and freshman Jenni Wakeman 
finished out the top five Blue Jay 
runners with a time of 27:04 for 41st 
place. 

“Allthe women on the team ranan 
outstanding race. They stuck to the 
game plan and did what they needed 
to secure 5th place,” said head coach 
Bobby Van Allen. “Weknewwe didn’t 
have any standouts that were going to 
be in the top 10, so we ran as a team 
and tried to pack as many girls to- 
gether around 20th place. Our top 
four girls finished within 19 seconds 
of each other. We came up a little 
short of cracking into the top 4, but 
the girls went after it,” said Van Allen. 
“T knew they gave absolutely every- 
thing they possibly hadandIcouldn’t 
have been more proud of the way 
they ran that race. We will continue 
to improve and continue to move up 
through the conferenceranks. Wewill 
stick to the same game plan for our 
next meet, the NCAA Mideast 
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The B Section 


FEATURES, ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AND MORE! * NOVEMBER 6, 2003 


“THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insipe Section B 





Research has become a staple of life at 
Hopkins. Some students work on projects with 
professors, others fuel their own ideas and in 
the process, lots of money gets thrown 
around. Check out how to get started, how to 
fit it in and how those in the know have got- 
ten through it in this week’s Research Focus. 
*B2 


FEATURES 


Orgasmic Chemistry explains how a little more 
effort can get you guys more (and better) girls 
at Hopkins. Plus, see how a Halloween project 
brought campus Greeks together and check 
Out a review of the sophisticated 
Ambassador Dining Room. « B3 


Remember when you saw campus for the first 
time? Get a current student's perspective on 
admissions tours. Also, a new sculpture in 
Shriver gives props to an influential female 
doc and CultureFest organizers are ready to 
help celebrate diversity on campus. » B4 


When the rest of campus enjoys unexpected 
days off for snow and the like, Dennis O'Shea 
remains hard at work. Read a profile on the 
University’s executive director of communica- 
~ tions and public affairs. Also, check out a 

team of quick professors who made Hopkins 

proud in the Baltimore marathon. And as 
usual, we've got some eye candy for you in 


—thisweek’s Hot at Hopkins.+B5- | 


A&E 
It’s back — your guide to the area’s best in- 
~ dependent print media — Ali and Robbie 
shuffle through the ‘zines! So is Will Ferrell, 
and he’s dressed like an elf! -B6 


The Diamondheads are the city’s best surf rock 
band? What do you have to say for yourself? A 
concert review, plus a review of the Entertain- 
ing America exhibit at the Jewish Museum of 
Maryland. New vibrations from Barenaked La- 
dies, South, Ana Popovic and the Talk! + B7 


The Barnstormers return with a bawdy drama 

called Closer. Speaking of bawdy, Wonderland 

isa crime story about legendary porn star John 
Holmes. * B8 


CALENDAR 


Former South African President Nelson 
Mandela will address Hopkins via Satellite, but 
do you know when and where? * B10-11 


BY DEVRA GOLDBERG AND 
ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Thirty years ago next spring, the 
Homewood Arts Workshops were 
founded. Today is the first faculty 
arts show. The arts have come a long 
way here at Hopkins, and this is an- 
other milestone in their history. 

So after all this time, why now? 
For starters, the Mattin Center has 
been open for two years and is an 
established place for art on campus. 
Previously, the Homewood Art 
Workshops were located in the base- 


hearing about their artistic influences 
is one of the integral parts of their arts 
classes. Anactual show featuring only 
faculty work, however, narrows the 
gap between teachers and students 
because both are working to create a 
finished product. As Phyllis Berger, 
one of Hopkins’ photography in- 
structors says, “When we (the fac- 
ulty) make new work, it helps us to 
continually think about the process, 
which makes us more in tune with 
our students.” 

Yet today’s show is more than an 
interaction between arts students and 
teachers; it is a chance for the rest of 
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Chalkley’s program design, captioned “Johns Hopkins Encounters Art”. 


ment of Merryman Hall. “We’ve 
never been able to have a faculty arts 
show before because Merryman Hall 
was never the right setting,,” says Art 
Workshop director Craig Hankin. 
“Also,” he continues, “our faculty is 
fairly in place. These are the teachers, 
who as far as we re concerned, will be 
here for a while, and it is important 
for the students to see what their 
teachers can do.” 


The show certainly dispels the 


myth that those who can’t do, teach. 
For the students who are lucky 
enough to take art classes on campus, 
seeing their instructors’ artwork and 


the Hopkins campus to get in tune 
with the arts faculty. It is a golden 
opportunity to see what brews be- 
hind the frosted glass of the Mattin 
Center and to see what direction the 
arts at Hopkins are poised for in the 
future. 

Cartooning instructor Tom 
Chalkley puts it best, “I think that the 
real story is that Hopkins has a fac- 
ulty show — that holy cow! Craig 
Hankin has built up something much 
like an art department at Johns 
Hopkins University although it is not 
a department. I am impressed by the 
incredible diversity of the work of 








the faculty,” he adds, “We're just so 
different and yet there’s some really 
accomplished artists teaching at 
Hopkins, and I’m flattered to be in 
their number. 

One of these really accomplished 
artists is Hankin, who teaches several 
painting and drawing classes in the 
Mattin Center. According to his 
artist’s statement, Popeye was the first 
thing he ever drew as a child, and the 
love has never faded. Two pencil 
drawings of the lovable cartoon fea- 
ture prominentlyin Hankin’s display. 
His displayed paintings utilize bright, 
solid blocks of color and strong three 
dimensional shapes rendered flat on 
a canvas. Quiet at first, the longer one 
looks at them the more engaging they 
become. 

Photography director Phyllis 
Berger tookher workin another, more 
personal direction. Her project con- 
sists of old family photos and letters 
digitally assembled to create a 
patchworked story of her mother’s 
lifein an orphanage in Georgia. Berger 
used Photoshop to put all of the im- 
ages together, restoring and toning 
them before interlacing them with the 
text. Some of the text is from type- 
written letters or transcripts, and some 
of it in her grandfather’s handwrit- 
ing. All of it is scanned directly from 
the letters and left unaltered. 

Chalkley filled his display space 
with cartoons, caricatures, and hu- 
morous poetry, including a not-to- 
be-missed spoof on Walt Whitman’s 
famous “Song of Myself”. Says 
Chalkey, “I remember driving by the 
Walt Whitman stop one day on the 
New Jersey Turnpike and thinking 
that someone had to write a ‘Song of 
the Walt Whitman Service Area.” 

D.S. Bakker’s exhibit is “dream- 
like,” says Hankin. He created small 
dioramas under glass of surreal ob- 
jects and imagery. The designs are 
small and exact, emphasizing their 
craftsmanship. Their individual titles, 
such as “Indulgence,” are mysterious 
and emphasize their otherworldly 
quality. 

Recent photography faculty addi- 
tion, Sherwin Mark contributed ex- 
cerpts from his upcoming novel, “The 
Madam and the Maid.” Four chap- 
ters are on display, accompanied by 
black-and-white digital images and 
some of Mark’s more three-dimen- 
sional creations. 

Jay Van Rensellaer also works with 
images and text, taking old family 
photos, slides, and much of his own 
work and making emulsion lifts off of 
Polaroid film. This consists of boiling 
the emulsion off of the film and re- 
placing it on another receptor — in 
this case, vellum. The photos are illu- 
minated from behind in a large 
wooden construction. 

Painter Barbara Gruber contrib- 
uted four landscape paintings, fea- 
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“T had always 


wanted to runa 
show in my 
underwear.’ 


—Prof. John Astin, on NPR, re- 
ferring to the TV show Batman and 
Robin 
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Students can view the faculty exhibit beginning Thursday, Nov..6. 


turing light colors and utilizing texture 
to create softimpressions. Sculpting in- 
structor Larcia Premo’s exhibit was not 
installed at the time of this writing. 

All in all, the first faculty show 
promises to be a landmark event, not 
only because it is unprecedented but 
for what it represents to the Hopkins 
Community. These teachers make 
up the backbone of the Homewood 
Arts Workshop. Now that their work 
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is on display for all to see, maybe the 
arts will get the recognition they de- 
serve at Hopkins “The Mattin Center 
means a lot to a lot of people,” says 
Hankin,”and not just people in the 
visual arts.” 

The opening reception for the 
Homewood Faculty Arts Exhibition 
will be held today, Thursday, Nov. 6, 
from 5:30-7:30 p.m. inthe F. Ross Jones 
Building of Mattin Center 


SSE 








Instructor Phyllis Berger’s display combines text and old family photos. 


Woodrow Wilson program needs some research of its own 


BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Here’s $10,000. What are you go- 
ing to do with it? How are you going 
to do it? 

» It’s not quite that cut and dry, but 
the Woodrow Wilson Undergradu- 
ate Research Fellowship Program is 
run on the principle that those who 
receive a fellowship can do whatever 
they want with that research funding. 

After the Admissions Office sifts 
through every prospective student's 

plication, they weed out about 120 
who fit the bill, and then a faculty 
committee consisting of a professor 
from the humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences, narrow it down 
to 45 candidates who receive fellow- 
ship acceptance letters. 

- The hope is that only 15 will come 
to Hopkins. 

. “It’s abetting game,” Suzy Bacon, 
coordinator of studentacademic pro- 
grams, said. “We can only fund up to 
20 students a year.” 

_ Those 20 students also include 
only five rising sophomores who ap- 


fies) 


after a semester here and if more 


need Foner ri. 
While Admissions looks at the 


whether or not a student is an ideal 
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apply for the program is only a page 
long. 

Most of the candidates have re- 
search experience, but few have actu- 
ally come up with proposals, pitched 
them to mentors, developeda budget 
and executed a final presentation on 
their work - all requirements of the 
four-year fellowship. 

Some candidates enter the pro- 
gram with concrete project ideas. 

“There are plenty of people who 
hit the ground running,” Bacon said. 

Butanumber of fellows come into 
the program flustered about the 
money. 

“Most people don’t know what to 
do with $10,000,” Carolyn Moss, a 
senior public health major and Wil- 
son fellow, said. “It’s a little over- 
whelming.” 

According to Bacon, thé pro- 
gram understands that incoming 
freshman might not necessarily 
have an idea of what they want to 
do. Bacon and Dr. Steven David, 
director of the program, encourage 
students to use their first semester 
to get acquainted with the school 
and explore their options. —_ 

_ Even though the directors allow a 

little time for adjustment, by the end of 

second semester, students have to meet 

with Davidand Bacon tolay outexactly 

how they will work toward their re- 
search goal, during that summer . 

For the social and natural sci- 


ences, the steps taken to reach a 
conclusion are easier to visualize, 
but research in the humanities pre- 
sents a challenge. 

“Humanities can be very tough 
research,” David said. “[Students in 
the humanities] aren’t sure, and their 
friends are splicing DNA.” 

The process is a little different for 
students who apply as rising sopho- 
mores. Only five are selected, but Ba- 
con receives countless applications 
from students who have a clear idea 
of their intended research after expe- 
riencinga semester anda half, or less, 
at Hopkins. ; 

Bacon admits that all are amazing 
candidates. Most submit detailed re- 
search proposals including profes- 
sors they'd like to work with, But if 
more than 15 incoming freshmen 
accept their fellowships, there’s the 
possibility that no sophomores will 
be accepted. LPI 

Amit Vora, a senior majoring in 
biology and economics, was one of 
the lucky few accepted as a sopho- 
more. After working at the medical 
school his freshman year, a faculty 
member helped him write a pro- 
posal for his application to the pro- 
gram. 

“Atthattime, [kind ofhadahandle 
on what I wanted to do,” Vora said. 
“After being here for six or seven 
months, you can begin to find your 
own little niche here.” 


Students in the program work on 
one specific project or multiple 
projects throughout their four-year 
stay. While they conduct their own 
research and analyze their own data, 
much of the experience depends on 
who they work with, and how they 
receive guidance. 

Students are required to work with 
a faculty mentor, and David directs 
fellowship students to professors who 
are well-versed and enthusiasticabout 
the student’s topic. But it doesn’t al- 
ways work out. 

“Tt’s the luck of the draw with the 
mentor,” Moss said. Vora agreed. 
“Tt teally depends on who you get,” 
he said. Vora’s had a positive expe- 
rience with his mentors, one of 
which was David, who helped him 
develop his first project on biologi- 
cal warfare. 

“The professors on this campus 
have been incredibly helpful,” he said. 

Once fellows come up withan idea, 
numerous gears are set in motion, 
Students have to meet regularly with 
Davidand Bacon to present their pro- 
spective project. They also have to do 
hours of background research to pre- 
pare and develop budgets approved 
by three people before finally given 
the okay. 

According to Bacon, who helps 
many of the fellows develop their bud- 
gets, the three signatures required on 

ro CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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Friendships among elderly women in Santiago, Chile were the subject of 
_ senior Carolyn Moss’ research in the Wilson tallowshin prererain. 
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Finding time to juggle research, classes Experience cements 
future career plans 





BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Research has become the all-en- 
compassing catch phrase for every- 
one who’s anyone at Hopkins. Over 
lunch, students discuss projects 
they’ve had to pass through depart- 
ment chairs. 

Weekends are spent living the 
life of luxury in the lab, rather than 
kicking back and relaxing. Propos- 
als and presentations are botha real 
and fabricated graduation require- 
ment. 

Buthowdo Hopkins students find 
the time necessary to pursue research? 
And what are the sacrifices? For the 
love of the lab, oftentimes staples like 
sleep, food and homework fall to the 
wayside. 

The entire Hopkins community 
fosters and encourages research, but 





_ Research is reachable for eve! 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Ifthe prospect of writing proposals, 
working with professors or compiling 
and publishing results sounds daunt- 
ing to you, consider this: about 80 per- 
cent of all undergraduates become in- 
volvedin researchorscholarship during 
their four years at Hopkins. 

“We're the first research institu- 
tion in North America ... and argu- 
ably one of the best,” said Gary 
Ostrander, Vice Dean for Research 
and Graduate Education. “I'd like to 
think that part of the reason students 
come to Hopkins is the benefit of 
being in a research environment.” 

Whether or not you plan a career 
in research, the experience can open 
doorways, establish connections, pro- 


_ vide invaluable skills and offer devel- 


- opment in analytical thinking. 
Ostrander stressed that any interested 
student can find research opportuni- 
ties — regardless of his or her major. 
“Discipline has no bearing,” said 
Ostrander. “If you want to get im- 
mersed [in your field] and create new 
knowledge, you should at least con- 
sider [undergraduate research].” 
Because research in the biological 
and natural sciences requires the most 
funding and sees the most “activity,” 
it offers more immediate student po- 
sitions, according to Ostrander. But 
he stresses that research in the hu- 
manities and social sciences is not 
only just as important, but also just as 
possible. Humanities research is of- 
ten more conducive to independent 
student work under faculty guidance, 
and usually requires less funding than 
biology and natural science research, 
which often requires expensive equip- 
ment and multiple paid positions. 
If you're still intimidated by the 
word “research,” it is important to 
note that 80 percent of undergradu- 
ates, while undoubtedly bright and 
ambitious, are not all self-starting 
genuises. Very few students propose 
independent projects or seek fund- 
ing on their own, according i 
Ostrander. ati dee 
_ experience by either working witha a 
faculty member or using faculty sup- 
port and guidance to assist them in 
on to A arabada research 


m research projects, : 


which supply funding for Pe 
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Labs become a home away from home for students who find it hard to 
tear themselves away from their research and get back to the books. 


depending on the department, stu- 
dents may need to meet a minimum 
research requirement in order to 
graduate. 

For Steve McCartney, a senior 
majoring in biophysics, a year of re- 
search was required for his major, so 
he started early. 

Freshman year, he began working 
with Dr. Wade Gibson in the depart- 
ment of pharmacology at the medical 
campus, and by junior year, 
McCartney had established himself 
in the lab. He created his own project 
the summer before and used that year 
to fulfill his requirement. 

Juggling 17 credits, he devoted three 
to research, committing a total of 120 
hours each semester. Free of afternoon 
classes, he could complete the time in 
the lab after mornings in lecture. His. 
schedule was more forgiving than oth- 
ers, but not forgiving enough. 


talk to your professors; if you’re used 
to seeing your prof. as just a talking 
head in front of a chalkboard, you 
might have to adjust your mindset. 
Professors are passionate about their 
field of study, and appreciate nothing 
more than genuine student interest. 

“Every one of our faculty mem- 
bers is hired ... for scholarship and 
research,” said Ostrander. 

If you're not sure who to approach 
with your interests, ask you depart- 
mental advisor about current faculty 
projects in your major. Or log on to 
Hopkins’ Faculty Research Index at 
http://www.jhu.edu/ksas/website/re- 
search, where youcan search by subject 
to find professors with your interests. If 
you can’t find anyone in your specific 
field of study, contactthe closest match; 
he or she could likely direct you to a 
colleague in one of Hopkins other af- 
filiated institutions who knows more 
about your interests. 

What do professors look for in 
prospective student assistants? Ac- 
cording to Ostrander, who selects stu- 
dentassistants for his researchin coral 
reef ecosystems and chemical car- 
cinogenesis, most professors seek stu- 
dents who aren’t just looking to pad 
their resumes. Because a long-term 
commitmentis usually required, pro- 
fessors want students who are serious 
about the research and genuinely in- 
terested in helping generate results. 

Before approaching faculty mem- 
bers for positions or sponsorship, first 

make sure you have formulated you 
ideas, are well-read on your topic and 
areup-to-speedon the professor’sown 
research interests and publications. 

If you are interested in a shorter- 
term research project, consider ap- 
plying to a summer or semester-long 



















“T just didn’t sleep that year,” he 


said. 

Now, with his research require- 
ment out of the way, McCartney’s 
using his senior year as his relax- 
ation year, but others haven’t been 
so lucky. 

The biomedical engineering de- 
partment at Hopkins also requires 
a certain amount of research in or- 
der to graduate, and more impor- 
tantly, a senior design project to be 
completed by the end of their stud- 
ies. 

While some opt to be design- 
team project leaders, many use re- 
search they’re been pursuing 
throughout their stay at Hopkins to 
fulfill the requirement. 

Independent research entails time 
outside of class, a research proposal 
approved by the department, and a 
final project presentation at the end 
of the year. 

“It’s definitely a significant time 
commitment outside of class,” Seth 
Townsend, a senior majoring in bio- 
medical engineering, said. “Profes- 
sors would like you to be in there as 
much as possible.” 

Townsend began working with Dr. 
Artin Shoukas in Hopkins’ NASA- 
funded biomedical research lab since 
his freshman year, first going in two 
or three times a week for a total of 15 
hours, and eventually devoting his 
summers and senior year to present- 
ing his work to various academic com- 
munities. 

“T try to plan ahead as much as I 
can,” he said. “As long as you plan 
ahead, youcan manage both [research 
and classes].” 

For a number of students, classes 
inadvertently take a backseat, and 
sacrifices are made to put research on 
the frontlines, whether time can be 
made or not. 

Anya Taboas, a senior biomedical 
engineering student, started working 


yone. 





program. Many such programs offer | 


stipends or even housing, and some 
give students the opportunity to 
present or publish their results. 


selective, you should still seek faculty 
guidance before submitting applica- 
tions. A faculty member with exper- 
tise in your proposed area of research 
can help you hash out a winning pro- 
posal and present your ideas in the 
best way possible. Since programs 
want to be sure that granted funds 
will be used wisely and efficiently, 
they will look for applications pro- 
posing practical goals that fitinto time 
and budget constraints. 

While researchisalmosta prerequi- 
site for certain graduate programs in 
the natural and biological sciences, it 
can bejustas valuable for students in all 
disciplines. Dr. Elaine Hoagland, Na- 
tional Executive Officer of the Council 
on Undergraduate Research, an orga- 
nization that promotes collaborative 
research between students and faculty, 
feels research experience offers far more 
than just resume material. 

“Research is essential in all fields,” 
said Hoagland. “Students should be 
doing ‘real research’ ... developing 
brand new information and using 
information and ideas to ... make 
new discoveries.” 

According to Ostrander, research 
experiences, and the results and rela- 
tionships they produce, are perhaps 
what graduates remember mostabout 
their Hopkins careers. 

“Alumni love the fact that they 
got to work witha faculty member,” 
said Ostrander. “If they made a dis- 
covery ... [or] alittle contribution, 
they carry it with them the rest of 
their lives.” 
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under Dr. Jennifer Elisseeff in the tis- 
sue-engineering lab in Clark Halland 
was inspired to remain dedicated to 
her research, even when the going 
gets tough. 

“It’s really tempting to just do re- 
search than your homework,’ 
said. “Research is important enough 
to me that I make sacrifices in other 
parts of my life.” 

According to Taboas, the post- 
doctoral students and coordinators 
she works with understand that re- 
search is supplemental to classes, and 
shouldn’t replace them. 

“Finding the balance between re- 
search and class is something that’s 
really hard to do,” she said, “but you 
can organize it based on your sched- 
ule.” 


sooner than the actual hands-on ex- 
perience. Often times, students 
won't be accepted for a research 
position unless they’ve taken classes 
in the field, or have fulfilled set re- 
quirements. 

Once established, some research- 


ers require students to participate in | 


a semester of training and back- 
ground research before they embark 
on a project. 


According Julie Browne, a senior | 


majoring in electrical engineering, 
research positions in her major 
weren't easily accessible to under- 
graduates, even if they were willing to 
deal with the added stress of juggling 
both venues. The department pre- 
ferred graduate students, and candi- 
dates who had computer program- 
ming as well as electrical engineering 
experience. 

“Tt’s hard getting your foot in the 
door,” she said. 

Onceit’sin there, it’s best to keep 
it there. Students work hard to get 
research positions early on and they 
stay with the same lab throughout 
their entire undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

Some maneuver their schedules to 
allow blocks of free time, or even 
squeeze everything into the first four 





| days of the week, to devote Friday 


completely to research. 

Even if sleep is lost, classes slip and 
relaxation becomes a luxury relin- 
quished solely on holidays, the benefits 


| of research far outweigh the sacrifices. 
Since many programs are highly | 


By devoting months, sometimes years, 
to bringing a single project to fruition, 
students can actually see their work 
applied to the real world. 

“A lot of times, it doesn’t even feel 
like work,” Taboas said. “I work with 
some surgeons, and they actually tell 
me, yeah, this might work.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
the budget help give the program a 
good sense of what the student’s plans 
are, and provide a way of making sure 
the money is used properly. 

While many students use the 
money to conduct research abroad, 
David and Bacon need a clear outline 
of what they plan to do there. 

“This is not a tourism program,” 
David said. 

At the end of their four years, stu- 
dents must present a final product 
that, according to Bacon, should al- 
ways involve a written component. 

Students also participate in a 
poster session, during which fellows 
present pictures, slides, films, 
graphs analyzing research data, or 
any other venue showing what con- 
clusions they’ve come to based on 
their work. 

“T want to know what questions 
they've been asking, what answers 
they’ve been getting, and how they've 
beenanalyzingit,” Bacon said. “That’s 
research to me.” 

Most Woodrow Wilson fellows 
recognize that the program, while 
with its own faults, is unique and an 
asset to Hopkins. 

“It’s a program that not too many 
students have,” Vora said. “It wets 
your appetite for different things.” 

Moss agrees, for the most part. “I 
would recommend it for a lot of 
people,” she said, “It’s a good pro- 
gram, but it needs work.” 

In only the fifth year since its in- 
ception, David agrees i s still a work 
in progress. 
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_ BY RITA CLEMENTE 

| THE JonNns Hopkins News-Letter 

| 

| Research. Heard, said outloud, or 
even simply thought about, research 

| sounds boring. You know it requires 

thinking and exploring, but for some 

reason the word “research” scares 

| some students. 

Maybe it’s the fact that, when re- 


| searching, youaren’tsure what you re 
| going to find ... 
| pursuit. But, for the majority of stu- 
| dents at Hopkins, research is a popu- 


it’s an ambiguous 


lar way to enhance their knowledge 


| ona certain subject — so don’t be so 
| hesitant about it. 
The organizing begins much | 


Research allows a student to have 
an opportunity to find and discover 
new information. Some argue that 
merely studying the basic scientific 
facts in a classroom is not as effective 


| as actively participating or learning 


about information from a first hand 
experience. 

Many students therefore look to 
research as an outlet and a way to put 
to use the knowledge they learn in 
lectures given at Hopkins. 

Sophomore Amanda Beck came 
to Hopkins last year knowing that 
she wanted to pursue medicine. As 
a biology major, Beck needed to 
learn more than just the mundane 
biology facts. 

Like many aspiring doctors, she 


| wanted to submerge herself in re- 
| search and surgery, and experience 
| the world of Ph.D.’s for herself. Beck 


realized she was interested in sur- 


gery. 
Because she lives in New York, 


| Beck applied to the NYU School of 
| Medicine Summer Undergraduate 


Research Program. After undergoing 
numerous interviews, Beck was ac- 
cepted into the program in April of 
2003. 

For the next three months, she 
would facilitate three doctors in the 


NYU Medic 
“Working Mo 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Beck dedicated the 
majority of her summer to research. 
Under this program, she was given 
the ability to help outin both research- 
ing in a lab and observing surgery. 
“T not only had to stay ina lab and 
conduct research, but I also was able 
to take the basic science and apply it 
to surgery,” said Beck. 
While in the lab she studied the 
activation in arterialized vein grafts, 


1 Cen: 





“We learn Gehring new each 


year,” he said. 


a process which translates to the ef- 


Department of Surgery within the — 


nda re Suah eA aay, es 


fects of graphing veins in the arterial 
system when conducting multiple by- 
pass surgery. 

When one undergoes multiple 
bypass surgery, there may not be 
enough arteries to carry out the by- 
pass. Therefore, doctors look to a 
vein and use this in the place of an 
artery. 

However, veins react differently 
then arteries and doctors must use 
vein graphs in order to compare the 
two. A doctor then will use this vein 
graph when performing a multiple 
bypass. 

Beck’s goal in the lab was to 
study, research and characterize the 
signaling pathway that mediates 
changes and occurs when using a 
vein graph. 

While observing in the operating 
room, Beck witnessed several surger- 
ies completed on a canine. The sur- 
geons took a vein from the canine 
and graphed it to an artery by open- 
ing all the major veins and arteries in 
the dog’s body. 

From here the surgeon graphed 
the vein to artery, artery to artery or 
vein to vein; and this is where the 
bypass lies. 

The canine then recovered and on 
a later date Beck was able to extract 
the graph from the dog and then stud- 
ied the signaling pathways and there- 
fore the effects that bypass surgery 
had on that specific canine; she also 
saw the potential effects it will have 
on humans. 

Some surgeries lasted up to a full 
seven hours, but Beck was able to 
observe the precise actions of the sur- 
geons the entire time. 

“It gave me a good perspective 
about the entire medical field and 
helped me to become more enthu- 
siastic about doing wellin my classes 
at Hopkins,” said Beck. “I hope one 
day I will have the opportunity to 
apply what I learn in class to sur- 








pass surgeries Ae ane oa carry ing 
out of operations. The experience ce- 
mented her desire to pursue a career 
in surgery. 

“T learned a lot and this research 
program helped me realize that this is 
what I’m interested in,” said Beck. 


"If you want to know’more about 
Beck’s experience at NYU or have any 
questions, e-mail her at 


Abeck723@aol.com 


BRING IN THE BUCKS FOR YOUR 


BRAINSTORM 





Check out these programs, 
which offer research funding: 


2004 Howard Hughes Summer 
Research Fellowship 

May 31 - Aug 6 

Contact: Dr. Gary K. Ostrander 
Associate Dean for Research 
(410) 516-8477 

Deadline: Jan 12 (4 p.m.) 


Global Health Promotion Re- 
search Program (GHPRP) for 
Undergraduates 

June - August 

Contact: Dr. Gary K. Ostrander 
Associate Dean for Research 
(410) 516-8477 

Deadline: Nov 21 (4 p.m.) 


Harvard Medical School: Sum- 
mer Honors Undergraduate 
Research Program 
June6-Augl4 

Contact: Cristi Wakim. 





of Medical Sciences 4 
(617) 432-4980 ; 
Desaline eels, He. Near 


72) 


muse summer Undergrad | 


_ ate Research 


University of Minnesota Sum- 
mer Undergraduate Research 
Program 

June 3 —- Aug 13 

Contact: Summer Undergradu- 
ate Research Programs, 
University of Minnesota - Twin 
Cities, College of Biological Sci- 
ences 
(612) 625-2275 

Deadline: Feb 13 





Links to the previous programs ° 
can be found at http:// 

www.jhu.edu/~as1/_ 
researchlink.html 


Provost’s Undergraduate Re- 
search Awards © 

Summer and Fall _ 

Contact: Dr. Theodore Poehler , 


_ Vice Provost for Research 
(410) 516-8671 Au 
Deadlin 








es Fall. ae summer, 


nee March 5 jit 
: SHURP Staff Assistant, Division ; 
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Note to all guys: this Haunted house 


is notastate school | 


etmetell youaboutmy first, 

and I think only experience 

at Wawa — it began and 

nded with, “Hey, I got a 

pole in my room, want to 

go see it?” Call me old fashioned, but 

really, a pole? I'll give him points for 
being direct. 

I mentioned this to a friend and 
asked if he thought a girl with a 
modicum of self-respect or an IQ 
larger than her bra size would fall 
for a line like that. “Well,” he said. 
“They [Hopkins 


thing there. 

It really all comes down to the 
fact that we cannot define “hot” for 
anyone else, letalonean entire cam- 
pus. If someone’s competing in the 
2a.m. scramble, “hot” doesn’t mean 
all that much, but if someone wants 
a serious relationship, then they’re 
going to be considering a whole new 
set of criteria. Really, all this whin- 
ing seems to stem from the fact that | 
guys weren’t expecting to put any | 
work into relationships. Those who 

do put effort into 





guys] don’t want 
Hopkins girls. If a 
girl’s stupid, she'll 
believe whatever 
you say; therefore, 
stupider girls are 
automatically hot- 
telea 

I can’t say that 
I’m sad I don’t fall 
into the category of 
“gullible, therefore 
hot,” but I would 
love to put an end 
to the constant 
whining I hear 
about howhardlife 
is for Hopkins men 
because Hopkins 
women don’t fall 
into this “stupider 
girls are automatically hotter” cat- 
egory. 

First of all, this really can all be 
blamed on the Playboy rumor — it 
just never seems to die. I have yet to 
see proof that the fabled Playboy 
annual collegiate ranking exists. 
Even without a magazine in hand, 
it’s amazing how every guy on this 
campus “knows” that they were 
ranked more attractive than the 
girls. 

Now] will admit that among my 
criteria for guys, intelligence is up 
there (which is also probably linked 
to my love of glasses). If a guy is 
only pretty to lookat, a relationship 

gets old fast. | will defend every girl's 
right to satisfy her lacrosse curios- 
ity (hey we have to support our 
teams), but worry about those who 
don’t move on. 

In general, however, if a guy can 
get bumped up a few rungs for ex- 
pressing thoughts in more-than- 
monosyllabic phrases, why can’t girls 
have the same break? What’s with the 
discrepancy? Essentially, guys fall into 
two categories. 

The first group of boys consists of 
those who still harbor that “state 
school fantasy” of getting game all 
the time. They want to be “The Man” 
on some large campus in the middle 
of nowhere where the only recre- 
ational activities are drinking and 
having sex. 

If you haven’t already realized it, 
you are at the wrong school. If most 
Hopkins guys were stuck on some 
state school campus in the middle 
of nowhere, they wouldn’t survive a 
day. 

Those guys can feel free to live 
out this fantasy inside their. heads, 
but it’s the attitude that goes along 
with their conceitedness that girls 
don’t want to deal with. We don’t 
care if you think you could get any 
girl you wanted to if you were at 
State U — you don’t go there. So, 
treating a Hopkins girl like you’re 
at Florida State University will not 
get you anywhere. As usual, you 
need to work a little harder at 
Hopkins. 

The second group of guys (the 
majority) have no game at all. Now 
there could be many reasons for this. 
They could just be lazy (bad excuse, 
but that’s their loss.) 

Or, for all I know the guy with 
the pole rocked (or still rocks) the 
world of high school girls, but his 
game — “that” game — can’t trans- 
fer to Hopkins. Then there are the 
other gameless guys who I do feel 
bad for; they’re learning from 
scratch since, for whatever reason, 
they just had no contact with girls 
in high school. 

No, Hopkins is not a state school 
where girls easily swoon at your feet. 
I’m not saying that I want every guy 
to be silver tongued, but it’s true that 
basic game is necessary and makes 
life interesting. And just to get this 
out there once and for all — yes, agirl 
knows when a guy has game. If she 

_ still goes for itand hooks-up, itmeans 
it doesn’t really bother her. (Yes, it 
does happen here.) 

If you listened to rumors and 
crepe ‘ou really would think 
Hopkins girls were either too ugly 
or incompetent for any guy to get 
any. However, for all of this, people 
on this campus do get some — and 
_ enfy it. So there must be some- 
eee Ss 
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JESS BEATON 
ORGASMIC 
CHEMISTRY 





their relation- 
ships are success- 
ful and happy. 

In the end, I 
don’t think this 
rant alone is go- | 
ing to displace the 
“Loyola to bed, 
Hopkins to wed” 
mentality, and 
that’s probably | 
why the shuttle 
runs so damn of- 
ten. But the next 
time you start to 
make a Hopkins 
goggles joke, for 
your own sake 
(and ours) just 
keep it to yourself. 

Editors’ Note: 
In this weekly column, Jess Beaton 
will discuss her own knowledge and 
answer sexual and relationship ques- 
tions on any topic. 

The columnist is not a trained 
medical professional. If you seek pro- 
fessional medical advice, please con- | 
sult your physician. 








| 

_ Whether you've gota — 
_ romantic query or a re- 
sponse toaprevious 


El 


“Ss artce 









rfrom you.To — 
estions anony- 
mously, go to http:// 
www,jhunewsletter.com 
and click“Contact Us.” 
Or you can write to 
sex@jhunewsletter.com 











BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN AND 
ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It was no Fells Point, but 3010 
Guilford St. was pretty crowded on 
Halloween night. 

Aneight-footnylon pumpkin out- 
side was a sign to neighborhood kids 


| that this house was full of more than 


just sweets. By early evening, a line of 
eager trick-or-treaters was waiting 
outside with anticipation and by 


| night’send, an estimated 250-300kids 


had gone through the haunted house, 
all of whom left with candy and some 
of whom left kicking, screaming and 
crying. It was the culmination of co- 
operation from several Hopkins 
Greek organizations that made Sigma 


| Chi Sigma’s first annual haunted 


house a success for the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

“Tt was an exciting change from 
the typical Baltimore city life and the 
children were ecstatic,” said Joe 
Chung, a resident at the house and 


| President of Sigma Chi Sigma. “One 


of our neighbors said that he’s lived 
here for 50 years and he’s never seen 


| anything like this.” 


Sigma Chi Sigma was the main 


| organizer of the event, donating sev- 
| eral hundred dollars. But they were 


glad to have several other Greek or- 
ganizations help out. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma helped to 
advertise for the event, and sent 
about fifteen girls to help set-up the 
house on the night before Hallow- 
een. Phi Mu, who had a pumpkin 
sale and carving event earlier in the 
week, donated over forty pumpkins 
to the cause. Several Pi Kappa Al- 
pha (Pike) brothers also helped out 
at the event. 

“I think [having several Greek or- 





helps unite frats, delight kids 


t 





— 


# 





JEFF KATZENSTEIN/} 


Some children left Sigma Chi’s haunted house kicking and screaming, but all the kiddies left with candy. 


ganizations involved] is a good idea 
because it creates a better event in 
general,” said junior Su Kim, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma’s Philanthropy Chair. 

In addition, the Interfraternity 
Council (IFC) donated money to the 
event. 

“T think it’s a good concept for 
them to build their community,” IFC 
Coordinator Ira Young said. 

“T thought it was really great to 
see so many fraternities and sorori- 
ties helping us with this event. It 
really brought to mea sense of com- 
munity. It was a good symbol of 
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Phi Mu donated over 40 pumpkins for the haunted house event. 





how much the students of Johns 
Hopkins care about helping the 
community that they are a part of,” 
Chung said. 

Groups of two or tree children ata 
time were taken on a tour of the 
haunted house. The tour started in a 
small entrance where the butler of the 
house greeted eager groups of kids 
and introduced them to the grave- 
yard of doom. 
They walked into 
the next room, 
where the en- 
trance was COv- 


touched. 

The final stop was the house’s base- 
ment where Halloween cartoons were 
playing on a television. 

The haunted house was sucha suc- 
cess that its planners say they will 
make it annual event and next year 
they wantit to have even more Greek 
involvement so that it can be even 
scarier. 

“Greek life 
here has _ so 
much potential 
and networking 
power to bring 


| thought it was really 


Ni with bese great to see SO Many ike Seas ee ae 
rapes and an togetherto wor 
ominous ‘blacks rater ie ome eta 2 SP 
coffin sat in the like this one, 
corner. Unex- ve j Chung said. 
pectedly, the SOroritles helping US Senior Aaron 
“spirit of the Ong was one of 


house” emerged 
from the coffin - 
and determined 
that the children 


with this event. 


- SIGMA CHI SIGMA 
PRESIDENT JOE CHUNG 


the Pike broth- 
ers that helped 
out with the 
event. rl 





were worthy of 
proceeding on the 
tour. 

The next stop was house’s kitchen, 
where kids were blindfolded and told 
a story about the spirit of the house 
who had a penchant for eating chil- 
dren who didn’t say “thank you.” 

The children’s hands were placed 
in bowls where they felt the eyes (ol- 
ives), fingers (carrots), brains (wa- 
ter-soaked bread), guts (wet, cooked 
noodles), maggots (dried spaghetti 
with raisins and gummy bears). After 
hearing the story, they were permit- 
ted to take off their blindfolds so they 
could see what they really had 


thought it was a 

good idea,” he 
said. “I don’t think any fraternity had 
done that before. If we need help to 
do something, I’m sure Sigma Chi 
would help us out as well.” 

“I wish more Greeks would help 
out each other when we do events 
like this,” Pike President Jon Post 
added. 

“Parents came over to us and told 
us how much they enjoyed having 
this. They've never seen anything like 
this before and they were excited to 
sit down while we took care of their 
kids in a drug free, alcohol free envi- 
ronment,” Chung said. 





The Ambassador Dining Room: not quite second to naan 


elieve itor not, you won't 
have to take a cab to get 
some of the best-rated In- 
dian food in Baltimore. 
The Ambassador Dining 
Room is located just steps away from 
the Inn at the Colonnade and the 
Homewood campus. It’s strangely 
located on the ground floor of an 
apartment building, but the Am- 





MELISSA 
FELDSHER 
WHINING AND 
‘DINING | 


bassador is certainly deserve to draw 
in non-resident customers. 

The dining room is by far the 
best feature of this restaurant. In 
fact, Ambassador’s glass patio en- 
closure was voted “Best Outdoor 
Dining” by Baltimore magazine this 
year. You'll feel like you’re part of 
the British Empire in this dark, 
elaborately furnished room aug- 
mented by countless candles, tradi- 
tional artwork and ‘uxedo-wearing 


white gloved all male staff. There 
are two large fireplaces at each end 
of the glassed in terrace for the win- 
ter and a bubbling outdoor foun- 
tain for the summer. However, these 
prime seating places will almost cer- 
tainly require a reservation. 

The Ambassador Dining Room is 
situated in a historic tenement house 
that dates back to the 1930s. It looked 
like some of their customers date back 
aboutas far; my boyfriend and I prob- 
ably dragged 
down the aver- 
age age of the 
place by at least 
twenty years. I 





and lamb chops with mint chutney. I 
ordered the chicken madras —a south 
Indian curry made with green chilies 
and coconut milk — that was satisfying 
but by no means extraordinary. 

The Ambassador adds further for- 
mality to dinner by “plating” the food, 
rather than serving dishes family-style 
for everyoneat the table to share. So, for 
instance, if you order matar paneer, a 
tasty curry of green peas and home- 
made Indian cheese, it comes in a cute 
littlekettletokeep 
it warm and you 
get a handsome 
white plate with 
basmati rice and 


felt like I had to (UR eyae a7 Re Ray) an Indian version 
keep theconver- | Ambassador Dining of — nutmeg- 
sation to PG- | wen ae scented creamed 
rated topics and spinach. 
take extra care The prices are 
not to spill any- not for the every- 
thing on the day college stu- 
white linen table- dent at about $15 
cloth. anentrée, making 
The food is the Ambassador 
Indian for an probably the 
American clien- most. expensive 
tele — each dish Indian restaurant 
comes with a in Baltimore. If 
short blurb you're desperate 
about what it is. for good Indian 
They even include key lime pie inthe ' food within walking distance they do 
dessert menu. I was surprised the have a lunch buffet for $8.95. 
menu didn’t phonetically spell out The service, though gracious and 


the dishes. Not that I would com- 
plain, since I usually end up pointing 
at the menu when I order, instead of 
butchering dish pronunciations. 
The menu is comprised of the usual 
Indian fare: naan, samosas, a tandoori 
section, and a good number of curries. 
There are some interesting picks if you 
look for them, though: Bengali sword- 
fish topped with a spicy mango salsa, 
lobster khas toasted in fennel sauce, 


prompt, was a bit flustered with the 
busy Saturday night crowd. This is 
something I found odd, considering 
the Ambassador is rated Baltimore’s 
second best restaurant by the illustri- 
ous Zagat guide. 

Our service wenta bit like acom- 
edy routine: We got a wine list, 
which my date wasn’t ballsy enough 
to order from, so we got our wine 
list taken away. We were asked what 


we wanted to order before we had 
menus. We got menus. The waiter 
stood over us while we looked 
through the menus. 

For all its white-gloved glory, the 
Ambassador Dining Roomjustcomes 
off as a bit stuffy. The regal, wing- 
backed chairs and thick carpeting are 
fit for aking and queen (albeit a sixty- 
year old one), but the fabulously or- 
nate dining room does more to drive 
up the prices than the actual food. It’s 
not exactly a hip spot for a Saturday 





night, but that’s clearly notreally what 
this restaurant is going for anyway. 
The bottom line is that it’s a great 
place to take your parents if you want 
to show them that Baltimore has much 
more to offer than crab cakes. 

Allin alll would makea return trip 
to the Ambassador, but my budget 
won't allow me to go there for quite 
some time. It’s a good place for those 
special occasions, or whenever you 
just feel like putting on some lipstick 
and heels. 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS- 
The atmosphere at the Ambassador Dining Room, complete with eal 
seating, willleave alasting impression. + ¥ 
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Shriver lobby statue breaks the mold 


| BY BROOKE NEVILS 


JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Students who have visited Shriver 
Hall in recent weeks may have no- 
ticed something different: a tribute to 
a woman amidst the many murals of 
men. 

The sculpture of Dr. Helen B. 
Taussig, a pioneer in the diagnosis 


| | and treatment of congenital heart dis- 


| ease, was made possible through the 


efforts of the Homewood Student 
Affairs (HSA) Diversity Committee. 

“One of the committee’s charges 
is to increase the visible diversity on 


| | campus through art,” Shelly Ficau, 
| Director of Residential Lifeand Chair 


; | ofthe HSA Diversity Committee, said. 
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The events on tap for CultureFest ‘03 aim to educate and entertain. 


BY MALKA JAMPOL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


With your head buried in a text- 
book on Blevel since the beginning of 
the year, you probably have not had 
the chance to notice and appreciate 
the diversity of the student body here 
on the Homewood Campus. How- 
ever, if you were to crawl out of the 
depths of the MSE and look around, 
you might become aware of the many 
cultures and races represented in the 
students at Hopkins. 

JHU boasts an undergraduate 
population composed of 20% Asian 
students, 5% African American stu- 
dents, 4% Hispanic students, and 3% 
American Indian students. 

In addition, Hopkins has many 
active religious and cultural groups 
including the Jewish Student Asso- 
ciation (JSA), the Hindu Student 
Council (HSC), the Muslim Students 
Association, andnumerous churches 
and Christian groups. 

Despite the presence of many dif- 
ferent religions and cultures on the 
Homewood campus, some believe 
that students can be largely apathetic 
and uneducated about those differ- 
ent from themselves. 

“T think a lot of people here are 
naive when it comes to religion and 
culture other than their own,” said 
junior Alethea Duncan. She believes 
that students tend to limit their in- 
volvement in cultural and religious 
activities. “People tend to segregate 
themselves based on their own cul- 
tural experiences,” she said. 

As Co-Chair of CultureFest 2003 
along with junior Erik Espinosa, 
Duncan hopes to change this. “We 
hope to bring light to the differences 
and diversity (in the student body) at 
Hopkins,” she said. 

CultureFest is an annual event at 
Hopkins that has been celebrated 
since its inception nineteen yearsago. 
It seeks to unify the community in 
diversity and to celebrate different 
cultures. 

This year’s theme is “Understand, 
Embrace, Celebrate.” CultureFest is 
scheduled to begin on November 6th 
and run through November 15th. 

_ “Our goal is to promote the apprecia- 
tion of other cultures,” Espinosa said. 

The opening ceremonies in the 
Glass Pavilion on November 6th, 
will feature speakers such as Dean 
Boswell, Dean of Student Life, and 
Sharon Kugler, the University 
Chaplain. There will also be perfor- 
mances by student groups includ- 
ing Capoeira, a Brazilian dance 
team. 

There are many exciting events 
planned for the following week. On 
Friday, CultureFest and the Resident 
Advisory Board are cosponsoring 
performances at Coffee Grounds, 
which will feature Misamerica, a JHU 
campus band and tribal world music 
by Naked Jungle. The CultureFest 
show in Shriver at 7:00pm on Satur- 
day will showcase over fifteen stu- 
dent solo and group performances 
including belly dancing, fan dance, 
and even erhu (Chinese stringed in- 
strument) playing. 

Espinosa hopes that the different 
events will educate students about the 
different cultures and religions 


ubsand religiows groups 


present ay ie campus. “We aim to 
| 


have many 


participate to educate the commu- 
nity about the different cultures on 
campus,” he said. 

On Sunday, movies including hits 
such as Monsoon Wedding and No 


Man’s Land willbe playing all day at | 


the Arellano Theater, McCoy, andthe 
AMR multi-purpose room. Monday’s 
event in the Great Hall of Levering at 
7:00pm will bea workshop on Sankofa 
African Dance sponsored by the Black 
Student Union and the African Stu- 
dents Association. The dancing will 
continue on Tuesday with the Indian 
Classical Dance Show in Shriver at 
7pm. 

CultureFest features three large 
events on Wednesday, November 
12th. During lunch, the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs, the Center for 
Social Concern, and the Office of Spe- 
cial Events will sponsor a concert by 
KR3Ts, a band that blends together 
ballet, tap, jazz and many more styles 
of dance and music. 

After the concert, the CultureFest 
International food court will feature 
free food in the Glass Pavilion from 
5pm-7pm provided by over fifteen 
cultural and religious groups. “’mso 
excited for the international food 
court because we will have many dif- 
ferent religious and cultural groups 
bringing different food anda live steel 
band,” said Duncan. 

In addition, the MSE Symposium 
along with CultureFest and the Stu- 
dent Movement for International 
Relief (SMIR) aresponsoringan event 
featuring President Nelson R. 
Mandela, a Nobel Peace Laureate and 
former president of South Africa as 
wellas the African National Congress. 
Nelson will speak to students and 
members of the community via 
telecom. 

“By having President Mandela 
speak to Hopkins, we are taking the 
school and the surrounding commu- 
nities to the top in terms of exposure 
to great people and living legends of 
our time. There is no question that 
his (Mandela’s) life has been a sym- 
bol of beating odds and challenges, 
and he will undoubtedly be an inspi- 
ration to students to fight for what 
they really believe in,” said Saul 
Garlick, president of SMIR. 

On Thursday, November 13th, 
the Caribbean Cultural Society’s 
beauty pageant, “Faces of the Car- 
ibbean” will hopefully change the 
perception that all students at 
Hopkins are extremely unattractive. 
The Society hopes the pageant will 
show how many cultures can coex- 
ist and appreciate each other while 
maintaining their differences. 

Ole and CultureFest will cospon- 
sor Salsa Dance Lessons on Friday, 
November 14th in the Great Hall of 
Levering at 7pm. Later that night, E- 
live will bring a Reggae Concert in the 
Great Hall and in E-Level. 

The Closing Banquet on Satur- 
day, November 15th, will reflect 
upon the different experiences of 
CultureFest and will feature (for 
$10) authentic cultural cuisine and 
student performances. Duncanand 
Espinosa hope that if anything, stu- 
dents will learn from the various 
cultural activities and learn to be- 
come more aware of the diversity of 
the student body. “We want people 
to learn something and to attend a 
great event,” said Espinosa. 
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“We wanted it in Shriver to counter- 
balance all the white male doctors 
portrayed on the walls in the lobby.” 

Dr. Helen Brooke Taussig received 
her medical degree from the Hopkins 


| School of Medicine in 1927. She 


helped develop the surgical proce- 


| dure commonly known as the “blue 


baby” operation, the first of which 
she performed with Dr. Alfred Blalock 
in 1944. The operation came to be 
knownas the Blalock-Taussig Shunt. 

“She overcame a male-dominated 


| environment to make her own in- 
| credible mark on history and we sa- 
lute that,” Ficau said. “We were so 


pleased that President Brody gave his 
permission for the placement of Dr. 
Taussig to be [in Shriver] because 
one of her favorite activities was to 


| come to Shriver Hall for all the per- 


formances. Sheloved the Homewood 
campus and its students.” 

The statue was unveiled on Oct. 15 
and is the work of Baltimore sculptor 
Frederick Kail, who also sculpted the 
statue of Johnny Unitas outside the 
Ravens’ stadium. The HSA Diversity 
Committee recently commissioned 
portraits of Thurgood Marshall and 
Antonio Novello, but decided to opt 
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The new statue, honoring Dr. Helen Brooke Taussig, graces aroom that used to honor only old white men. 


for something more three-dimen- 
sional when choosing the tribute to 
Dr. Taussig. 

“Kail is a well-known and unique 
Baltimore artist who was willing to 
work within our means and take the 
project to heart,” Ficau explained. 
“He did considerable research on his 
own and his integrity towards the 
project was incredible and inspiring.” 

It was Professor Vini Meyers of 
the Department of Philosophy who, 
as Chair of the Shriver Sculpture Sub- 
Committee, took responsibility for 
the realization of the project. 

“T know some exceptionally fine 
Baltimore sculptors, and I thought 
they should be given the opportunity 
to participate in the process,” said 


Professor Meyers, who selected Kail 
because of his talent, expertise and 
enthusiasm for the project. “Ihave an 
abiding love for artworks thatresound 
in my psyche and I wanted the 
Hopkins community to be affected 
similarly by an example of diversity 
on this campus.” 

The committee consideredavariety 
of historical Hopkins connections be- 
fore deciding on Dr. Taussig, including 
Frederick I. Scott Junior, the first Afri- 
can American to graduate from 
Hopkins, and Vivien Thomas, who is 
associated with the Hopkins School of 
Medicineandalsoworkedwith Taussig. 

“There were a host of others who 
do not have a Hopkins connection 
per se, but who contributed signifi- 


cantly to society,” Ficau says. “[The 
HSA Diversity Committee] will now 
pick another individual and medium 
for its next project.” 

Students have had also had posi- 
tive reactions to the piece. 

“Tm glad that students can now 
realize the achievements that diverse 
people have accomplished at 
Hopkins, particularly those of 
women,” freshman Bessy Guevara 
said. “I hope the next sculpture fea- 
tures a different minority.” 

“T adore the final result!” Profes- 
sor Meyers said. She encourages ev- 
eryone to visit the sculpture in Shriver 
and remember that she was a pioneer 
for women at Hopkins. “And thank 
her, too!” Meyers said. 





A one-hour tour: Blue Key unlocks JHU 


BY JESS YOUDIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


You wonder just how many bricks 
there are on campus. You wonder 
why the Breezeway has a ramp that 
only goes halfway up. You wonder 
why so many students here look so 
stressed. Most of all, you wonder 
about whether you could get in here. 
All of this is true when you're a pro- 
spective student on a Homewood 
campus tour. But not when you're a 
current student who’s experiencing 
it just for kicks. 

Traveling on a Hopkins admis- 
sions tour the second time around 
was an interesting experience. | 
didn’t care what I was wearing nor 
did I worry about impressing the 
tour guide. This tour would in no 
way affect my admission into 
Hopkins. 

Looking back on that day as an 
experienced Hopkins student, I re- 
alize that the tour actually had noth- 
ing to do with admissions. I was 
simply a paranoid high school se- 
nior. While laughing out my own 
silliness, I realized that I wasn’t the 
only one to think the tour was a 
crucial factor to my gaining admis- 
sion into Hopkins. 

My tour group contained six boys 
and two girls. Everyone on the tour 
remained silent. They shyly looked 
onas the tour guide pointed out “es- 
sential” facts about campus. These 
included how many books the library 
had and how the Mattin Center gotits 
name. Any student the guide made 
direct eye contact with would do the 
“all important nod” stating “yes am 
listening and Hopkins will definitely 
be a top choice for me.” If the tour 
guide stated a corny joke, kids and 
parents would laugh a little too long 
to be believable. It was amazing how 
nervous people seemed. 

As I was walking with the tour it 
was funny to see how kids surround- 
ing us on campus reacted. Everyone 
smiled and stared at us as if we were 
the preceding entourage for a band 
or political figure. 

I must admit, as a campus, we are 
intimidating. It was interesting to 
watch as girls passed by with clanking 
heels or the preppiness of the males. I 
even overheard two of the boys onthe 
tour talking about one of the women 
on campus and said, “Damn, she’s 
hot.” Needless to say, as a campus we 
disproved the stereotyped notion that 
Hopkins has a hideous student body 
or that people are buried in their 
books. As an outsider looking in I 
saw more attractive people out so- 
cializing than other campuses I re- 
member visiting. 

The only part of the tour that 
played up to the Hopkins stereotype 
was the focus on the sciences. I was 
disappointed that the tour guide men- 
tioned the writing and Engfish de- 


partments for about twelve seconds 
as we approached Gilman. Most of 
the time was spent talking about the 
engineering and biology depart- 
ments. 

The tour overall was very similar 
to the original one I took. [listened to 
facts about how the library got its 
name from the former president’s 
brother, who at the time was presi- 
dent at Hopkins, and I also learned 
that the old library used to be located 
in the hut and when they transferred 
all the books to the new location it 
caused the building to collapse. 

But other than memorizing 
strange facts about JHU’s history and 
learning to walk backwards, there’s a 
lot more going on in the tour guide’s 
mind than meets the eye. 

Members of the Blue Key Club (the 
tour guides) feel extremely pressured 
during the tour. Senior tour guide 
Neil Bardhan explains that this pres- 
sure is both good and bad. 

“T still remember my tour guide’s 
name from four anda halfyears ago,” 
said Bardhan. 

He recalled the enthusiasm of his 
guide and remembered what a posi- 
tive effect he had on his decision to 
come to Hopkins. 

“It’s nice to know that youare rep- 
resenting Hopkins and it is fun to 
share with others my enthusiasm for 
the school,” explains sophomore tour 
guide Emily Ethridge. 

Junior Lauren Petlick agreed with 
both guides and stated that she too 
enjoyed being a tour guide because of 
its impact on prospective students. 

“Tt’s nice because in many cases 
you are the first student the kids 


meet,” Petlick said. “It is always good 
when you knowyou have given a suc- 
cessful tour, but when I am having a 
bad day and feellikel gavea bad tour, 
Iworry thatit may drive someone not 
to come.” 

These tour guides face several chal- 
lenges, including questions from the 
group, especially ones from parents. 

“remember one person asked ifit 
was true that Hopkins students com- 
mit suicide,” said  Petlick. 
“I hate when parents ask what my 
SAT scores are or my GPA,” said 
Ethridge. “I usually tell them that ad- 
missions has the facts and figures and 
admission depends on several fac- 
tors.” 

“T once had a father pull me aside 
after the tour and ask, ‘so what is the 
real deal? I know half of that tour was 
bullshit,” explains Bardham. 

For all of these tour guides it is 
hard to remain calm when caught off 
guard by overzealous parents and ner- 
vous students. Most of the time, how- 
ever, they are prepared with an an- 
swer or frequently pull the “ask 
admissions” card. 

Overall most of the tour guides 
agreed the worst question involves 
some form of “Whatis the most nega- 
tive thing about Hopkins?” 

Ethridge answers with “I work too 
much” because she feels it is a light- 
hearted way to sidestep the question. 

“Every school has their advantages 
and disadvantages, but I don’t like to 
dwell on disadvantages,” said Petlick. 
“The focus should be more on why 
Hopkins is a good place.” 

The most popular questions in- 
clude those on Greek life, professor 


Campus tour guides have to learn how to walk backwards. They've also got some pretty interesting stoves. 


accessibility, competitiveness issues, 
and of course academic workload. 

“The one question that surprises 
me most ... is the one about howbig 
the school is,” Bardhan says. “When 
people need to know that it makes me 
wonder why they didn’t come pre- 
pared knowing statistics on the 
school.” 

All of the tour guides have a basie’ 
routine in which they mention the 
major buildings and what goes on in, 
each. " 

“I forgot to mention where the. 
bookstore was for like a month,” 
claims Bardhan. 

“The first time I have a tour it was 
in front of fifty people. I was so ner- 
vous I know I left stuff out,” remem- 
bers Petlick. 

Many guides find that they get dis- 
tracted with questions from the audi- 
enceand forget certain things. Things 
like the study abroad program, 
Peabody and SAIS are often left out 
when guides are juggling campus in- 
formation with questions. 

The tour guides found humor in 
how the parents tend to “make an in” 
with a tour guide. 

“Many push the kid up to the front 
of the tour group and ask a lot of 
questions, and afterwards will pull 
me aside to try to personalize the ex- 
perience and make sure to reintro- 
duce themselves,” Ethridge said. “I 
don’t even remember their names af- 
ter a tour.” 

All in all, members of the Blue Key 
Society really enjoy their jobs. They 
agree that it’s fun to show off the 
school and leave an impression 
among the Hopkins hopefuls. 
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Dennis O'Shea is JHU’s voice 


BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Dennis O’Shea hasn’t had a snow 
day in a very long time. 

At least not the sort of snow days 
deemed by children and adults 
around the country as the ‘official 
snowman building, hot cocoa drink- 
ing, you know you’ve been hit when 
you feel something cold and wet run- 
ning down your back’ variety. Instead, 
O'Shea is bombarded not by snow- 
balls, but by calls, e-mails, and faxes 
[in some cases all three] from dis- 
traught parents, anxious administra- 
tors and inquisitive journalists. 

As the Executive Director of Com- 
munications and Public Affairs at The 
Johns Hopkins University, O’Shea 
acts as a spokesperson for any and all 
affairs dealing with the central Uni- 
versity administration and the 
Homewood campus. Therefore, un- 
expected snow days treasured and 
welcomed by so many find O’Shea 
and his staff of four at the Office of 
News and Information working even 
later than usual to make sure both the 
public and the administration are up 
to date with the latest news. 

Yet O’Shea shrugs off these times 
as part of the job. “I can come into the 
office thinking one agenda and it can 
turn out to be completely different. 
You just have to keep on your toes 
and be proactive,” he said, his feet 
propped slightly against the glass cof- 
fee table that lay between the impos- 
ing mahogany desk and the soft 
leather couches that lined his office. 









With the air of a man comfortable in 
the spotlight, he detailed his child- 
hood and the path that led him to this 
position. 

Growing up in Baltimore, near 
Roland Park, O’Shea has strong 
memories of Hopkins. “I came back 
to workhere [Hopkins] because felt 
I owed it for all those lacrosse games 
Isnuck into asa kid” he laughed. Last 
month he celebrated his 13th anni- 
versary on the job. 

The public relations field was not 
always O’Shea’s number one passion. 
He entered Williams College in 1973 
with the notion of law school. “How- 
ever, I wrote for the school paper and 
started pursuing journalism, and well, 
never ended up getting around to that 
[law school],” he said. O’Shea also 
managed his school’s swim team, his 
passion for sports leading him to work 
in sports public relations at Bucknell 
University for three years proceeding 
graduation. After obtaining a mas- 
ters degree from the prestigious 
Medill School ofJournalism at North- 
western, O’Shea dove into the jour- 
nalism world, reporting for United 
Press International in its Chicago, In- 
diana, New Jersey and finally Wash- 
ington bureaus. 

For O’Shea, the change from jour- 
nalism to public relations, a very dif- 
ferent aspect of the media world, was 
anything but a smooth transition. “I 
had to go through a grieving pro- 
cess,” claimed O’Shea, who as a jour- 
nalist dealt with aggressive public re- 
lations people daily. “However, 
higher education is something I can 
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Dennis O’Shea’s job as Public Affairs Executive Director keeps him busy. 






believe in and promote — it’s a lot 
different than say just representing 
Mobil; I feel it makes me more dedi- 
cated to be working fora non-profit,” 
he said. While he still writes occa- 
sionally for Hopkins publications like 
the Gazette, nearly 80 percent of 
O’Shea’s work is administrative, and 
he admits to times when he craves the 
chase that symbolizes a reporter on 
the prowl. 

His journalistic instincts have not 
left his side, according to Alec 
Macgillis, the higher education re- 
porter forthe Baltimore Sun. Macgillis 
has worked with O’Shea on a profes- 
sional level for the past two years. 
“Dennis O’ Shea always has high news 
standards and is definitely one of the 
better PR people I have dealt with. He 
has a reporter’s skepticism of exag- 
gerations and doesn’t bother me with 
puffy PR stuff that some others try to 
sell me,” Macgillis said. 

O’Shea sees Hopkins as not only a 
renowned research university, but as 
a major economic force due to the 
number of people it employs from 
the city of Baltimore as well as from 
around the entire state. “Hopkins is 
treated like part ofthe neighborhood, 
and therefore we are in very close ties 
with the local media,” he said. When 
asked to comment on the intense me- 
dia focus upon the University’s medi- 
cal prowess as opposed to its other 
highly ranked departments, O’Shea 
quoted a former Johns Hopkins presi- 
dent Steve Muller in stating, “No- 
body ever died of English!” 

O’Shea himself is always on the 
lookout for new interesting stories 
about the faculty and students to re- 
port and says what he loves most 
abouthisjobis the atmosphere. “This 
place is full of fascinating people. I 
could spend all day doing fun excit- 
ing things, without doing my job,” he 
confessed. 

Heading a department comprised | 
of several internal divisions and 
thirty-five staff members, with the 
common task of preserving and pro- 
motinga positive Hopkins image, can 
be very demanding and often times 
stressful. Yet O’Shea is described by 
his colleagues as very unbosslike and | 
cheerful. One of O’Shea’s employees 
claims that he is her favorite boss. She 
also confides, “He is pretty reserved, 
definitely not one to let his hair 
down.” 

When the director does steal away 
from his ‘home away from home’ 
where he handles issues like hurri- 
canes, SARS inquires, andevenacam- 
pus murder (back in 1996), he un- 
winds through reading and running. 
Having always had a strong interest 
in public affairs, he reads the paper 
daily and spends time with his 14- 
year-old son Aidan and 17-year-old 
daughter Caroline, whois nowa fresh- 
man at Hamilton College. 

O’Shea revealed that attending his 
daughter’s freshman orientation gave 
him a very interesting look into an- 
other side of University life. Caroline 
is in fact working at Hamilton’s Pub- 
lic Relations office and O’Shea has 
reluctantly promised to be a re- 
strained parent. 





HOT AT HOPKINS 





\ 


Need to get your face out there? Better yet, have a friend who really need a date? Nominate 
someone for Hot at Hopkins! E-mail HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 


| Name: Timothy Joseph Casale 
| Astronomical Sign: Sagittarius 
Year: Senior 

Major: Psychology and English 


Timothy Casale claims that the 
craziest thing he’s done is fail to 
floss after dinner, but since when 
asked to describe his personality in 
three adjectives he asked, “which 
one?” we bet he’s holding out on 
| some crazy stories. 


The Long Island native also 
| seems to havea soft spot for coun- 
try girls and he sees his future plans 
consisting of “smiling, country 
music and cowboy hats.” Not sur- 
prisingly then, his best date ever 
| involved “two-stepping at a coun- 
try bar wirh a cowgirl.” 
We bet Tim would be really 
| turned on if this cowgirl was also 
| good in the kitchen. He claims his 





favorite food is “anything made by a 
female.” A sense of humor is also key 

. especially in the bedroom. This 
5711”, brown-haired cowboy claims 
that his secret fetishes are “anything 
that’ll make [him] laugh.” 

When Tim’s not giggling, he 
spends his time at Hopkins playing 
baseball and telling girls that he’s hot 
for them via Morse Code. 

So if you’re into guys in “Diesel 
shirts minus sleeves” with baby blue 
eyes that “you could swim in,” Tim’s 
your man. He has one stipulation 
though: “If you don’t laugh, don’t 
bother.” 








Name: Marusia “Mary” Popevech 
Astronomical Sign: Scorpio 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: Biology 





A tall, green-eyed brunette, 
Mary Popovech describes herself 
as “fun, mysterious and flirty, 
but ifyou’d like to get to know her 
better, you better be “tall and fun. 
You should also be able to keep 
this Phi Mu sister on her toes. “I 
like surprises and I get bored eas- 
ily,” Popevech said. : 

The guy responsible for Mary s 
favorite date certainly used his 
imagination. He reserved a private 
corner of a rooftop lounge over- 
looking Times Square for their ren- 
dezvous. The couple then shared a 
romantic meal including cham- 
pagne and strawberries. : 

Mary’s worst date in compari- 
son was a conversationless coffee 
date at Starbucks with the “most 
boring guy ever.” 

In addition to hitting the books 
(she wants to go to medical school 
and eventually becomea plasticsur- 
geon), the New York City native 
can be found playing tennis, work- 
ing as an athletic trainer, watching 
her favorite movie, Dazed and Con- 

fused, or shopping at Arden B. 

She does not however, spend 
her free time revealing her feel- 
ings to those guys that she might 
have a crush on. Instead she’d 
rather be informed when some- 
one is interested in her. So 
basicially guys, with Mary, only 
spontaneous and confident guys 
need apply. “I like when a guys 
has guts to approach me,” 
Popevech said. “They get major 
brownie points.” 








Team of Hopkins professors take 


BY LAUREN DEAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins,NEws-LETTER 


Hopkins professors Thomas 
Haine, Peter Searson, Jerry Meyerand 
Marc. Parlange are_always,on»the 
move. 

Together in last month’s Balti- 
more Marathon, the four educators 
won the Corporate Cup team relay 
with a winning time of 2 hours and 41 
minutes. The group easily beat last 
year’s winning time of 3 hours and 
took the cup from the past winning 
relay team, Legg Mason. 

Prof. Haine, a member of the 


| Earthand Planetary Science Depart- 


ment, Prof. Searson of the Material 
Science and Engineering Depart- 
ment, Prof. Meyer, a member of the 
Chemistry Department, and Prof. 
Parlange of the Geography and En- 
vironmental Engineering Depart- 
ment, decided to enter the mara- 
thon about six weeks before the race. 

Parlange was the “self proclaimed 
leader and coach,” according to 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Spring Break ‘04 with 
http://www.StudentCity.com and Maxim 
Magazine! 

Get hooked up with Free Trips, Cash, and 
VIP Status as Campus Rep! Choose from 
15 of the hottest destinations. Book early 
for FREE MEALS, FREE DRINKS and 
150% Lowest Price Guarantee! To reserve 
online, or to view our Photo Gallery, visit 
www.studentcity.com or Call 1-888- 





ADVERTISEMENT 
BARTENDER TRAINING! 


Be Certified in just 1 or 2 Weeks! 
Job Placement Program — 
Local & International Jobs 


Call TODAY 877-BARMANN 
Baltimore Bartender School 


LEARN TODAY 
EARN $$$ TOMORROW 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


SELL SPRING BREAK 
TRIPS 


All the fun & All the protection 
American Express Worldwide 
Guaranteed BEST BUY 
One free trip for every 10 paid or CASH 
starting with first booking. 

Make your Spring Break extreme 
Exxtreme Vacations, Inc. 
1-800-336-2260 
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Searson. “He read about the cup 
online and saw that it was a relay for 
people who worked for the same com- 
pany. He figured it was something we 
could do to train for the New York 
Marathon,” Searson said. ’ 

“All of us have done many mara- 
thons but this was our first time in 
the Baltimore Marathon. We saw it 
as a good fit for our team; we knew 
that Legg Mason’s winning time 
from last year could be beaten so we 
entered the race for the fun of it and 
to train for other marathons,” said 
Haine, who started the race for the 
team. 

“Both Tom and Marc had broken 
three hours by themselves, so we knew 
that we had a good chance of win- 
ning,” Meyer added. 

Everyday you can find these four 
men on the steps of Ames hall 
around noon, meeting to run. “In- 
stead of lunch breaks, we take men- 
tal health breaks during our run,” 
said Meyer. 

From that point, theyrun from the 
Homewood Campus, down Roland 
Avenue, into Stony Run, and loop 
through Robert E. Lee Park on their 
way back to Hopkins. The course is 
about ten miles and takes an average 
of seventy minutes to run depending 
on the group’s competitiveness on a 
given day. 

“There’s a lot of camaraderie be- 
tween us,” said Meyer. “It can get a 
little competitive on the way back. 
Marc Parlange is a real stickler about 
cutting corners and sometimes we see 
who can run up hills the fastest. The 
course record is 62 minutes.” 

Parlange also helps to push other 











Bmore Marathon’s corporate cup 


members of the group. “Peter andI 
started running together in 1991,” 
Meyers said. 

“Marc came in 1994, He’s sort of 
the ringleader because he has the 
most intense personality of the 
group. Before he came we used to 
only do about six miles a day; it was 
more to stay in shape than to train. 
When Marc got there, we began run- 
ning more and more and eventually 
started running ten mile loops.” 

The dynamic of the running team 
also allows for interaction among 
various University departments. 
“Training and running the mara- 
thon is a good collaboration be- 
tween the School of Engineering and 
the School of Arts and Sciences,” 
Haine said. 

“We talk about many things dur- 
ing our run. Jerry Meyer and Pete 
Searson work together on some re- 
search projects. Since we all teach 
science classes, of course we have 
overlapping interests. It’s nice to say 
that this is something the four of us 
accomplished together.” 

After an impressive finish, the 
team’s biggest concern has been 
where to keep the Cup. “Were not 
sure where it will be kept,” Meyer 
said. “There is some talk of Garland 
Hall or the trophy room in the gym. 
We plan on getting our names and 
times engraved on the cup as well.” 

The four professors wouldalso like 
to see the cup stay at Hopkins. “We 
would love to see more Hopkins 
teams out there running, challenging 
other professors, it would be greatifa 
team from this school could win next 
year,” Meyer addsed. 


; COURTESY OF PETER SEARSON 
Four professors, Tom Haine, Peter Searson, Jerry Meyer and Marc 
Parlange, represented Hopkins well in the canner bat i last 
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Shuffling through the‘zines Grad student novelist debuts 


More from the perennial bumper crop of local indie print media 





Star and Garter 


What exactly do you call the 
lifestyle so flamboyantly trumpeted 
by Baltimore-based Star & Garter 
magazine? Is it queer? Well, yeah, but 
not completely. Is it liberal? Abso- 
lutely. Is it deviant? That goes with- 
out saying! : 

Kara Mae, founder of S&G, writes 
thatsince childhood she has been “fas- 
cinated with fashion, glamour and of 
course sex,” and the ‘zine that is her 
passion is a pretty heady tonic of all 
three. But such a statement could 
come from publisher of any maga- 
zine, from Vogue to GQ. The differ- 
ence is that Mae’s “fashion” is more 
leather than it is lace; her idea of 
“glamour” can be found on the run- 
ways at strip clubs just as often as at 
Ralph Lauren’s studios; and as for 
“sex” — well, let’s just say that Ann 
Coulter need not apply. 

The pages of this month’s SeG are 
packed with tributes to the stars and 
shows of burlesque theater’s past and 

present. Tura Satana, b-movie hero 
and star of Russ Meyer’s 1965 cult 
flick, Faster, Pussycat! Kill! Kill!, talks 
with an interviewer about the subtle, 
yet infinitely important differences 
between burlesque stripping and 
mainstream stripping. We also get to 
chat with plus-size, be-pearled bur- 
lesque diva Dirty Martini, famous for 
her “naughty nurse act” and tassle- 
twirling. When one article starts talk- 
ing about the legitimate “first wave of 
shemale porn stars,” you start to get 
the idea — things that Kara Mae and 
her friends find beautiful, which most 
people find either disgusting, bizarre, 
or obscene, are the things that find 
their way into the magazine. The pub- 
lishers of this magazine are indeed 
aesthetes, but of an order much 
wackier than your average fashion 
mogul. They are conossieurs of all 
things lowlife, and proud of it. 

Star & Garter isa — forgive me — 
beautiful example of the punk-reviv- 
alist culture that has been on the rise 
now for quite a few years. It’s a scene 
that’s incredibly hard to nominalize 
(and sometimes even to lay a finger 
on) because ofhow broad and under- 
ground it is at the same time. It is 
entirely based out of cities and usu- 
ally has close ties to their queer com- 
munities, activist groups and of 
course, artists and musicians. Radi- 
cal community centers like 
Baltimore’s Charm City Space are 
popping up all over the country, and 
bands like San Francisco’s Gravy 
Train and the Lovemakers are toeing 
theline between experimentalismand 
kitsch, while at the same time herald- 
ing messages of peace, crazy sex and 
almost confrontational self-expres- 
sion. It’sasifthe DIY-ers of the world 
have become almost violently open- 
minded, but their biggest mistake is 
not knowing when to stop. Because 
in modern art and music, and in 
S&G’s case, burlesque, who isn’t a 
genius and an innovator? 

For example, S&G hasa feature on 
a three-man/woman/whatever drag 
queen act the B-Girlz, who just fin- 
ished a three-month stint in the gay 
mecca that is Provincetown. Sure, 
they're beautiful, in a way, and an 
example ofan interesting subcultural 
phenomenon (drag queen cabaret 
troupes), but I’ll bet dollars to dimes 
that there aren’t more than a thou- 
sand people in this country who are 
familiar with their work. But then 
again, nobody said counterculture 
was supposed to be popular. 

What is remarkable about S&G is 
that some of the writing is just out- 

standing. The article “When Things 
Get Stormy,” bya staff writer known 
onlyas “Carlita” describes witha neu- 
rotic, eloquent narrative her interac- 
tions with her inner burlesque per- 
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artistry is unabashed and impres- 
sive. The same goes for the elegant 
clothing that hangs off of the 
magazine’s pierced and heavily 
eyeshadowed models and the campy 
cartoons that adorn most pages. 
Being able to stomach Star and Gar- 
ter takes a certain degree of unfail- 
ing love and acceptance of all types 
of people, which admittedly is not 
for everyone. 

But Kara Mae’s message, when 
you get down to it, seems to be that 
maybe it should be. And that’s 
pretty damn beautiful. $4 at Atomic 
Books 
—Robbie Whelan 
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Smile Hon, You're in 
Baltimore! 


There are a lot of different fla- 
vors that make Baltimore what it is 
and this zine, an homage to life in 
Charm City, gives a great sampling 
of them. In terms of local tales, 
Smile, Hon is the literary equivalent 
of the Sizzler All-U-Can-Eat buffet. 
It’s bountiful and bursting at the 
seams with delicious morsels; it’s a 
flash of marketing brilliance, but at 
the same time, it’s just a little bit 
sad. 

Edited by William P. Tandy, the 
fifty plus page zine features photo- 
graphs that illustrate the unique 
world described by a variety of writ- 
ing styles and genres. The writing 
includes fly-on-the-wall pieces, 
slice-of-life stories, dredged up 
memories of Baltimore past, poetry, 
cartoons and press release style ex- 
hortations to check out various 
local scenes. 

The beat is Baltimore, and Smile, 
Hon’s writers report it well. 
Through them, the reader is privy 
to overheard exchanges in 
laundromats, the classrooms of 
Baltimore’s public schools and the 
sailor’s playground that was the In- 
ner Harbor of the early 1960s. 

Smile, Hon is a zine for Balti- 
more by Baltimore. Tandy does pro- 
vide an introduction of sorts, but 
an out-of-towner reading this zine 
might benefit from alittle overview. 
Maybe something like a neighbor- 
hood map to understand what a 
Fell’s Point vs. a Butcher’s Hill is. 
The fact that people love this place 
enough to write a whole zine about 
it should be reason enough for 
someone who doesn’t know about 
the charms of our Charm City to 


' pick it up. But Smile, Hon is clearly 


for people in the know. 

Despite this, a strong sense of 
place is firmly established by Smile, 
Hon’s essays. The writing itself is 
excellent and precise details like the 
mention of city buses plastered with 
the slogan “Celebrate Life” anchor 
the reader firmly on streets of Balti- 
more with its unmistakable shim- 
mering asphalt — recycled glass bits 
baked right in. Youcome away from 
the zine with an impression ofa city 
that is delightful, quirky, and full of 
surprises. . , 

At the same time, the zine’s en- 
during wonder at the little miracles 
of the city show that, like oases in 
the desert, you don’t come across 
them every day. In the pages of 
Smile, Hon, Baltimore, just like in 
real life, is as enchanting as it is 
serious. After all, this sweetness 
mixed with hardened wisdom is 
what gives our city — or anything 
or anyone for that matter — char- 
acter. , 

As Tandy putsit, “... It’s all here. 
Laughter and horror and sometimes 
alittle ofboth. And those who know 
where to look — how to look — 
don’t need Lauer or Couric or the 
slick pages of a glossy to find it. 
They just know.” 

$3 at Atomic Books. Submit your 
stories about all things Baltimore 
online at www.leekinginc.com. 
—Ali Fenwick 





Leeking Ink 


There are essentially two types 
of zines — the types that address an 
audience interested in a very spe- 
cific subject? adventures in public 
transportation or the art of soap 
carving, for example. The other type 
is usually by one person all about 
that one person’s world. 

Leeking Ink, by Davida Gypsy 
Breier, is one of the latter variety. 
Written almost entirely in the first 
person, this zine features Ms. 
Breier’s musings, journal entries, 
travelogues, and lists of recom- 
mended reading, all-time dream 
jobs, and must-see shows on the 
Discovery Channel. In short, it is 
her forum and you're going to lis- 
ten to what she has to say whether 
you like it or not. 

But you will like it, and precisely 
because it’s not as self-involved as 
allthat. Breier doesn’t deem herself 
the grand high poobah of culture or 
come across as a holier-than-thou 
self-proclaimed arbiter of good 
taste. 

In fact, you get the feeling that 
she could care less if you read her 
zine or not, Leeking Ink reads more 
like a personal effort that Breier 
would be writing regardless of an 
audience’s presence. It just so hap- 
pens that she decided to publish it. 

Me-centric type of zines such as 
this are what I think of when I imag- 
ine why zines ever came about. In 
the grand tradition of ham radio, 
cable television, and now the online 
blog, zines like Leeking Ink exist just 
to see who’s out there. They ask, “Is 
anybody listening?” 

Whereas many blogs lie dormant 
after an initial flurry of entries, zines 
— and especially this zine — are 
more lovingly crafted, and emerge 
as more thoughtful finished prod- 
ucts. Zines come in much less fre- 
quent installments, unlike blogs 
which demand constant updates. 
Leeking Ink, for example, is pub- 
lished only twice a year. Asa result, 
quality content gets in and less of 
the what-I-had-to-eat-for-every- 
meal stuff makes the cut. 

Is it egotistical? Maybe, but who 
cares? It’s good. I don’t know about 
you, but I find other people’s lives 
fascinating and Breier’s is just as 
rich as any soap opera on TV. 
What’s more, it’s better because it’s 
real and writing is poignant, hon- 
est, often humorous and and crisply 
observed. 

But this comes as no surprise. 
Breier is well schooled in the way of 
the zine — she has been publishing 
Leeking Ink for years now, as well as 
Smile, Hon and Xerography Debt — 
a zine that reviews other zines, and 
she has a zine column for Atomic 
Books in which she currently pro- 
vides a do and don’t list for fledg- 
ling zine creators culled from the 
wisdom of fellow zine writers. Tip 
from me: take her advice, she knows 
what’s she’s doing 

$2 at Atomic Books. 

—Ali Fenwick 
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BY JESS OPINION 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


Kambili’s just a fifteen year old 
| girl. Sure, she speaks Igbo in addi- 
tion to English. She drinks Coke to 
wash down meals of fufu and 
| onugbu soup. She lives with the 


|| daily fear that the government will 


trick her dissident father by send- 
ing him a package that will blow up 
in his face. Hers is a world of color- 
ful indigenous music, foods with 
exotic names, and political strife 


# | that threads through the fabric of 


daily routine. 

The temptation to view the Ni- 
| gerian Kambili in a romantically 
foreign light is great. However, 
Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie author 
of Purple Hibiscus and a current 
Writing Seminars graduate student, 
makes it clear that Kambili is first 
and foremost an ordinary girl 
caught up in extraordinary circum- 
stances. With finely tuned insights 
and soft yet powerful words, 
Adichie writes of the pains of first 
love, parental disillusion, and an 
adolescent soul searching with a 
grace and maturity that makes her 
debut novel beautifully affecting 
and eminently readable. 

Kambili, her brother Jaja, and 
her parents live a life of upper class 
comfort in Enugu; Nigeria. On the 
surface, everything is perfect. Her 
father is a respected and successful 
businessman, her mother is a para- 
gon of domesticity, and she and her 
brother are dutiful children and 
model students. Theirs is a family 
that attends Mass with strict regu- 
larity and lives a pious life that fol- 
lows the teachings of the Bible to 
the letter. 

However, the gleam of righteous- 
ness and wealth hides a situation 
fraught with abuse, passivity, and 
restriction. When the hands of 
Kambili’s father aren’t raised in 
praise to the Lord, they are striking 
his wife and children for perceived 
moral transgressions, however 
slight. Kambili’s mother, outwardly 
charming and serene, lives a life of 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


There’s been a wave, a wave, I tell 
you, of Will Ferrell hysteria in these, the 
post-Old School days. All you have to 
do is sing the final chorus of “Dust in 
the Wind,” and anyone of college age 
within 3 miles runs over to laugh with 
you. So going to see Ferrell’s new movie 
Elf, the bar was set pretty high for ex- 
pected hilarity. And it’s not that those 
expectations were not met, it’s just that 
they were met in an unusual way. 

You see, Elf, directed by Jon 
Favreau of Swingers and Made fame, 
is undoubtedly a kids movie, but if 
you go into it, as I did, expecting huge 
laughs nevertheless, Ferrell provides. 
Oh, how he provides. In what is es- 
sentially a two-hour sight gag (Willas 
Buddy the Elf, dressed in tights anda 
pointy hat over the course of the en- 
tire movie), Ferrell becomes a young 
child again so completely that it is 
literally impossible not to giggle. 

Buddy the Elf (Will Ferrell) is put 
up for adoption by his mother as a 
baby, and on the night of his first 
Christmas, he crawls into Santa’s sack 
as old St. Nick is dropping off toys at 
the orphanage. When they bring 
Buddy back to the North Pole, he is 
adopted by Papa Elf (Bob Newhart), 
andhelearns the ways of elflife, which 
include, among other things, “acting 
like every day is Christmas day”, and 
“getting in touch with yourinner elf”. 
But buddy’s ability to make toys is 
severely hampered by his clumsy 
hands and 6’3” frame, and after he is 
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stifled actions 
and words. As 
for Kambiliand 
Jaja, they know 
nothing outside 
their confined 
world of family, 
prayer, and 
study, neatly 
structured 
within the im- 
posing lines and 
sharply edged 
blocks of their 
schedules, 
drawn and en- 
forced by their 
father. 

Tabi tenses 
change when 
they visit their 
free-spirited 
Aunty Ifeoma 
in the univer- 
sity town of 
Nsukka. She 
and her children live a life that is 
bare of material wealth but rich in 
ideas and laughter. As Kambili be- 
friends her initially hostile cousin 
Amaka and falls for the charming 
and handsome Father Amadi, she 
must find a way to reconcile her 
newfound sense of self with her 
deeply ingrained sense of familial 
love and loyalty. 

The plot moves with a brisk 
economy that nicely compliments 
its episodic structure and quick but 
potent dialogue. Although Kambili 
is an eminently complex and sym- 
pathetic heroine, the other charac- 
ters in the novel are equally engag- 
ing, particularly Amaka, Kambili’s 
activist-in-the-making cousin with 
a penchant for bright lipstick and 
“culturally conscious” music, and 
Papa-Nnukwu, Kambili’s easy-go- 
ing grandfather who practices na- 
tive forms of worship and finds im- 
mense joy in life, despite the 
hardships it’s handed him. 
Adichie’s prose is nothing short of 
gorgeous, laced with strikingly 
evocative descriptions that linger 
in the reader’s consciousness. 
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sent to work where the “special” elves 
work, he soon learns that he is really 
a human, and decides to go to New 
York to find his father (James Caan). 

At this point, the movie ostensibly 
becomes a Christmas-season remake 
of Big, with a child stuck in an adult’s 
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Purple Hibiscus’s weaknesses are 
few and far between, but forall ofits 
impact, it feels like a wisp ofa thing, 
Attimes, its deliberateness and delj- 
cacy threaten to undermine its keen 
observations of Nigeria’s political 
system and its uncompromising 
look at the subjects of faith and re- 
ligion. 

The ending, however, feels a bit 
discordant, although it befits the 
novel’s stylistic and thematic con- 
structions. Purple Hibiscus’s 
subtlety is one of its strengths, but 
in the case of the ending, explication 
would have been quite welcome. 

Jason Cowley, a London Times 
writer and New Statesman literary 
editor, called Purple Hibiscus “the 
best debut I have read since 
Arundhati Roy’s The God of Small 
Things.” Perhaps such praise is lofty, 
but Adichie shares Roy’s literary gift 
and deserves her kind of acclaim 
and success. 

The novel is an exquisite piece 
of writing and an impressive debut 
from an author of whom the Writ- 
ing Seminars department ought to 
proud. 
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COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 
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body and roaming around the Big 
Apple. Buddy becomes the best deco 
rator the Gimbell’s Christmas depatt- 
menthasever seen, butthen gets fired, 
briefly imprisoned and slapped wi 
a restraining order for attacking 4 
“liar” Santa impersonator and statt- 
inga fistfight that destroys every dis- 
play in the store. He comes to wot 
with his dad, dressed in work clothes, 
and answers the phone bysaying, “Hi! 
suddy What’s your favorite 
color? Later in the day, he loses his 
dad’s big book deal by accusing his 
star children’s book writer, who hap- 
pens to be a midget, of being an € 
There is another hilarious fistfight, 
and the writer storms out, offended 
beyond words, : 
EIf is not a good kids movie the 
way Finding Nemo was a good 
movie, simply because adults will ap- 
pes f ona different level than the 
‘ids. But appreciate it they will! The 
thought of Will Ferrell makingaplate 
of spaghetti, then topping it with 
M&M’, ws, maplesyrup, 
chocolate syrup, and crumbled Pop 
Tarts, and the eating the whole mess 
with his hands, still has me chuckling 
three days later. It’s absolutely too 
good to miss, \ ; 
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Diamondh 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


When you think of surf music, you 
probably think of California, Hawaii, 
or some other equally sun-drenched 
region. It used to be an invention of 
purely West Coast origins, but since its 
beginnings in the 1960's, however, surf 
music has migrated East. Local surf 
guitar group, The Diamondheadsisliv- 
ing proof that surf can thrive in the city 
too. 

Surf music is a genre marked by 
thunderous and steady drum beats, is 
dominated by the virtuoso electric 
guitars and isso guitar-focused that it 
rarely includes any vocals at all. Surf 
guitar, rather, tells its stories of surf 
and sun with instrumentals. It has 
made it’s way into the mainstream 
with such well known hits as 
“Wipeout” by the Surfaris, “Bustin’ 
Surfboards” by the Tornadoes and 
more recently, was spotlighted in the 
soundtrack to Quentin Tarantino’s 
Pulp Fiction in the form of “Misirlou” 
by Dick Dale and his Del-Tones. 

The Diamondheads’ name comes 
from a volcano that cuts an impres- 
sive silhouette along a piece of Ha- 
waiian coastline famous for it’s surf- 
ing. Not that surfing is a requirement 
to playsurfmusic anymore. In fact, of 
all the Diamondheads only the drum- 
mer, Dave Bradley, is an experienced 
surfer. The band’s guitarists, Brian 
Lavelle and Dave Grauer are surfers- 
in-training, and bassist, Mark Harp, 
only surfs the web. 

Harp says he wasn’t into the surf 
guitar genre before he joined The 
Diamondheads, but that once he did, 
he became a quick study. Immersing 
himself in the music of surf guitar 
greats like Dick Dale and his Del- 
Tones, The Ventures, The Shadows 

(England’s version of The Ventures), 
and a particular band favorite, Los 
Strait Jackets — a contemporary 
Nashville based surf guitar band that 
wears Mexican wrestling masks in 
concert and introduces their songs in 
Spanish — Harp soon became a pro- 
lific surf music writer. He wrote three 
songs on the first record and nine on 
the latest CD — making him a major 
contributor to the Diamondhead 
sound. i 

Harp, a production assistant at 
CityPaper by day, explains how he 
came to join a surf guitar group, “I 


st play the bass and not have head- 
i ee: ¥ 4 


Journey from ghetto to the silver screen 


; Bs oking for a band where I could 
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COURTESY OF DAN BRODERICK 


The Diamondheads are shown here rocking in their natural sirf guitar habitat: the mean streets of Baltimore. 


aches. They putan ad in the CityPaper 
looking for a bass player. I get to see 
the paper a little ahead of time and I 
called. They said, “The paper didn’t 
even come out yet!’ but I told them, ‘I 
have my ways.” 

The Diamondheadsareaband that 
is fun to look at, let alone listen to. 
The quartet all sport Hawaiian shirts, 
the drummer twirls his drumsticks 
like a majorette leading a marching 
band and the guitarists play vintage 
Fenders — one baby blue and the 
other a pastel aqua. Harp’s bass, front 
center, is bright red and rip roaring to 
go and on the night I saw them per- 
form at Frazier’s on the Avenue in 
Hampden, the weather was as close 
as it gets to tropical in Baltimore in 
October. Ifyouignored the ropelights 
and smoky bar, the stage was perfectly 
set for an evening of surf guitar music. 

Harp introduced one of first 
songs joking, “This is a tribute to 
our late vocalist — what was his 
name again? Jeffrey? Jeffrey passed 
away two weeks ago.” — ; 

Other highlights of the show fea- 


tured a cover of “Journey to the Stars” 
by classic surf band, The Ventures, 
which featured a solid tribal sound- 
ing drumbeat reminiscent of a set of 
waves rapidly pounding the shore- 
line coupled with a spacey stroll- 
through-outer-space sort of melody. 
Another cover, “Any Way the Wind 
Blows”, wasa tribute to surf guitarist, 
Frank Zappa and brought shouts of 
“Cowabunga” from the crowd. 

The strains of “Surf Less, Young 
Man” featured a bouncing, trotting 
cadence of guitar rhythm straight out 
of the Bonanza TV series theme song, 
and I certainly wasn’t the only one 
who noted the tune’s country west- 
ern influence. After it was over, the 
sound technician in the back of the 
room shouted, “Thought you were 
“gonna play “Rawhide” after that!” 

For the most part, The 
Diamondheads’ guitars sounded 
smooth, twangy, and metallic, almost 
like steel guitars more likely found in 
honky tonks andcantinas rather than 
at beach bonfires. Yet, this is the sig- 
nature style of surf guitarists every- 


where, which only goes to show that 
they're cowboys too, the only differ- 
ence is they don’t wrangle cattle, they 
wrangle waves. 

A more mellow _ tune, 
“Diamondhead Dusk,” wound up the 
evening’s repertoire. Plaintiveand frank 
in its seductive “Come on and slow 
dance with me, pussycat” tones, the 


tunes that preceded it, allowed the gui- 
tar licks to shimmer and echo ina very 
Brian Setzer Orchestra kind of way. 
Lesson: Swingers, cowboys, and surf- 
ers aren’t so different after all. 

Surf music, does indeed have an 
infectious appeal that accounts for its 
influence ona cross section of decid- 
edly non-surfing cultures and its 
emergence in Baltimore and Harp 
says that the group’s catchy tunes are 
only getting catchier. “It’s an odd 
genre — playing instrumentals — and 
were damn good at it.” 


The. Diamondheads’ latest CD. 


can be purchased at Atomic Books 
and Record and Tape traders. 





A new exhibit explores the role of Jews in the entertainment industry across 100 years 


BY ROY BLUMENFELD AND 
ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The Jewish Museum of Maryland 
is one of Baltimore’s lesser-known 
archives, but its current exhibit, En- 
tertaining America: Jews, Movies, and 
Broadcasting proves that its content 
is by far some of the city’s most acces- 
sible. Through two rooms of video 
screens, vintage radios and blown- 
up photographs of the Lower East 
Side of New York in the 19-teens, we 
learned first-hand about the role of 
Jews in the entertainment industry, 
from the five-cent “nickolodeon” 
short film theaters to the “Jewishness” 
of Jerry Seinfeld and crew. Here’s 
roughly the conversation we had on 
the way back to campus (give or take 
a few words). 

Robbie: Remember that video 
montage about The Jazz Singer, where 
they told the entire story of the movie 
through the various remakes that have 
been done over the years, including 
an episode of The Simpsons and the 
ridiculous 1980 Neil Diamond ver- 
sion? 

Roy: Yeah, the idea was that the 
story of the famous Al Jolson movie, 
vis-a-vis the conflict between tradi- 
tional Jewish ideals and the modern 
role of the Jew as a performer and 
entertainer was a central theme in 
Jewish stories. You see, Jolson’s char- 
acter, who learns howto sing from his 
father, a cantor, is just applying the 
capacity for expression thathe learned 
from his faith to the performance of 
more secular media, in this case, jazz 


tunes. f ” 

_ Robbie: It was a really convincing 
presentation. I’ve actually never seen 
The Jazz Singer and didn’t know how 
relevant it really was, but I thought it 


‘s 3 te nickelodeon film The 
Yiddisher Boy, which wasa “one good 
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more depressing after 
watched another video montage — 


might well have been typical of nick- 
elodeon film. 

Roy: lagree, butit says in the intro 
to the show that the dialogue created 
by looking at the pieces on display 
could include issues such as the self- 
serving aspects of Jewish entertain- 
ment, which could be seen as a basis 
for some of the more blatant anti- 
Semitism that reared its head a few 
decades later. 

Robbie: Yeah, man. In the second 
gallery theyhadsome pretty astound- 
ing books and pamphlets that were 
printed in the 1930’s which pretty vio- 
lently attacked Jews in the entertain- 
ment industry. 

Roy: Right, I found it interesting 
that they placed those pieces directly 
after a set of plaques that showed pic- 
tures and short bios of guys like 
Samuel Goldwyn, who, among a set 
of a few dozen other Jews, founded 
and ran basically every studio in Hol- 
lywood. 

Robbie: Yeah, I remember that! 
Warner Bros., Columbia, Paramount, 
Universal, MGM... Every single one 
was started and controlled by Jews! 

Roy: Well, I think what the cura- 
tors were suggesting here was that 
this anti-Jewish sentiment was 
spurred by jealousy of these Jews who 
arrived penniless in this country and 
ended up having a monopoly on a 
very influential industry. 

Robbie: Which is weird, though, 


because that seems like the quintes-. 


sential fulfillment of the American 
dream. Why should Jews be faulted 
for taking advantage of the quintes- 
sential American opportunity? | 

Roy: Saying “quintessential” twice 
in one paragraph is bad writing. Hey, 
we just missed the 28th St. exit! 

At this point Roy and Robbie got 
lost, which made for a longer discus- 
sion about the exhibit. 

Robbie: Another funny thing 
about this is that even though the 
heads of all these film studios were 
such successful capitalists, alot of the 
anti-Semitism in some of the books 


_we saw, like The International Jew: 
_ The World’s Foremost Problem (pub- 


lished by Ford Motor Co. in 1922), 
linked Jews with socialist movements. 
Roy: Right. Well, things just got 


t as we 
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culture consciousness. They showed 
clips from The Twilight Zone, 
Schindler’s List, episodes of Star Trek 
and This is My Life, and many others, 
all of which touched on the more sen- 
sitive treatments of the Holocaust in 
TV and film. 

Robbie: Yeah, some of the people 
they interviewed had some pretty in- 
tense reactions. There were a lot of 
Spielberg-lovers. 

Roy: Well some of the Holocaust 
stuff was pretty disturbing, like the 
actual footage from the camps. I guess 
this segment managed to draw some 
sort of positive result out of all these 
references to such a horrible event, 
because showing how prevalent the 
Holocaust is in the pop culture ver- 
nacular leads to some sort of rever- 
ence or respect for what Jews went 
through. 


Robbie: Absolutely. Hey, did you. 


see that one video screen that was 


looping an old commercial starring 
Sammy Davis Jr. for Manishewitz 
white wine? That was awesome. 

Roy: I must have been in the can 
for that one. However, I certainly 
didn’t miss the huge spread at the end 
of the exhibit on Seinfeld, where they 
interview six Jews about why they like 
the show and what it means to them. 

Robbie: It was pretty ironic how 
most of the characters on the show, 
regardless of their religion, acted re- 
ally stereotypically Jewish. For ex- 
ample, George’s parents, the 
Costanzas, are not meant to actually 
be Jewish, but they are such hilarious 
caricatures of the old Jewish couple. 

Roy: Funny how, inan exhibit that 
covers more than 100 years of his- 
tory, in theend itall leads to Must-See 
TV. 


Robbie: Hey Roy, did I just see 
you double-dip a chip? 
ae Shut up, Robbie. 








Barenaked Ladies — 


Everything to Everyone 


_ Warner Records 


Oct.7, 2003 


The Barenaked Ladies, famous for 
their irritating pop anthem “One 


| Week,” have always been a band fo- 


| cused far more on fun and “happy 


pop songs” than any real musical 
ambitions. This said, their new al- 
bum Everything to Everyone is actu- 
ally somewhat decent. The songs are 
catchy, upbeat, and with the excep- 
tion of the unrelenting “Shopping,” 


| surprisingly fresh. There is nothing 


of the cop-out repetition that is typi- 
cal of their genre. 

In addition to the trademark 
rhyming style of the single “Another 
Postcard,” the Ladies shine with 
“Aluminum.” The track is surpris- 
ingly intricate, and while it may just 
be a stolen page from the Coldplay 
handbook, the piano melody and 
overall style reveal the true musician- 
ship the band members possess. 
None of the lyrics are of any great 


|| philosophical value, and while simple 


schemes like “Maybe Katie” canseem 
juvenile, the choruses are jingly and 


The Talk — No, You 
Shut Up! 
Morisen Records 


Aug. 26, 2003 


song’s measured pace, in striking con- | 
trast to the nimble-fingered “hang ten” | 











On The Talk’s Web site their bio 
describes their musicas “tastefully fast.” 
It’s hard notto agree that the Charlotte, 
NC group’s debut “No, You Shut Up!” 
isfast, with 10 fullsongsin the miniscule 
total time of 25:35. However, within 
this relatively short record, The Talk 
establish themselves as the progeny of 
the UK class of ’77 (i.e. The Buzzcocks, 
The Clash etc.) Eschewing the 
Buzzcocks’ flair for a tightly written 
punk song with pop sensibilities and 
the Ramones’ speed, the Talk have the 
ingredients for one hell of a band. 

Unfortunately, this album never 
fully pays off. Itdoes have some great 
stand out tracks, like the single 
“Valentine’s Day” and my personal 
favorite “All I Do is Love” especially, 
butasawhole thealbum doesn’t quite 
hold up to the greatness of its influ- 
ences. This is partly due to the short- 





the verses are nothing less than ad- 
equate. 

I suppose the major plus of this 
album, and possibly all of the 
Barenaked Ladies’ work, is that it 
never pretends to be something it 
isn’t. It is happy-go-lucky Ameri- 
can pop that jumps styles freely 
(even bordering on bluegrass/coun- 
try for “For You”) and is about as 
threatening as a daytime children’s 
show. 

This album isn’t for Radiohead 
fans, and if you’re pumping 50 Cent 
while reading this you probably 
shouldn’t continue. But for the ca- 
sual listener hoping for a nice care- 
free pop rock record, this should fit 
nicely into the collection. 

—by John Lichtefeld 





ness of the album but musically as 
well, there are minor tendencies to 
stray into pop punkand “alt rock” terri- 
tory that kill a lot of the power found 
within the strict “77 style” songs. 

Ignoring those pesky littleattempts 
to garner a mainstream audience, and 
they are few, this album is of quality. 
The musicians are all talented, par- 
ticularly the drummer Hollcomb | 
whose heavy beatsare the driving force 
behind the band’s best songs.. With 
this offering, the Talk bleed ’77 punk 
but keep their love of good melody at 
heart; quite nice for a debut. 

—by John Lichtefeld 





Ana Popovic — 
Comfort to the Soul 
Ruf Records 
Oct.7,2003 


Ana Popovic’s Comfort to the Soul 
begins with a Stevie Ray Vaughan 
guitar riff that is followed by a voice 
so bluesy it would pit Clapton to 
shame. After just a few seconds, it’s 
clear that Popovic doesn’t have far to 
go if she seeks to be the queen of 
bluesy rock n’ roll. All she needs to 
do is to keep putting out records like 
this one. 

Though she was born in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, but for her 
stinging lyrics and crackling sound, 
she might as well have been born in 
the Mississippi delta. The most ob- 
vious sign of Popovic’s talent is her 
ability to create Southern blues- 
rock as well as any American has in 


South — 

With the Tides 
Kinetic Records 
Nov. 17, 2003 


South’s debut From Here on In 
madeastrongimpressionon the Brit- 
ish press. Their starlit, melodic pop 
remembered the best of shoegazers 
Ride and Catherine Wheel. But the 
album was often lost during bizarre 
instrumental interludes and confus- 
ing acoustic ramblings. 


Itseems South has worked through 


theiramphetaminecomedown to pro- 
duceanalbum that focuses farmoreon 
their strengths and leaves behind their 
weaknesses. From the opener of With 
the Tides, the charged “Motiveless 
Crime” to the aptly titled closing 
“Threadbare,” South is determined to 
create a more accessible sound, 
Gone are the hollow echoes and 
aimless psychedelia, replaced by, 
heaven forbid, confident songwriting, 
great musicianship and a sharp focus. 
South still employs cascading guitars, 
cals, shimmering drumbeatsand 
swarms of string arrangements, but 
their sound is much more lush, much 








the past 20 years. Despite the obvi- 
ous quality of the music on the al- 
bum, Comfort to the Soul is not for 
everyone. 

The song structure is not smooth, 
and the tunes aren’t as accessible as 
your average pop record. However, 
classic rock and blues fans will defi- 
nitely want to give Comfort to the Soul 
a listen. Make way for the new guitar 
goddess. 

—by Mark Butler 








more charming. | ” 

But while the lows on the new al- 
bum aren’t nearly as low as on the 
first, the highs, unfortunately aren’t 
as high. South can write brilliant mu- 
sic; they did it not once, but twice 
(“Paint the Silence,” From Here On 
In”) last time around. But Tides is 
missing those stellar tracks that you 
know South is capable of creating. 

There are many great songs 
(“Loosen Your Hold,” “Natural Di- 
sasters,” “Fragile Day,” “Mend These 
Trends”), but none that evoke those 
flashes of absolute command. With 
the Tides is the better album, a great 
album in fact, but From Here On In 
houses their true classics, 
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Barnstormers Closer is an instant hit Wonderland isa 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 








Pie 


Kim Andrews, Ted Esborn and Matt Basset shine in The Barnstormer’s production of Patrick Marber’s Closer. Parental advisory : explicit dialogue. 


BY KIMBERLY PHELAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NeEws-LeETTER 


Warnings on the Barnstormers’ 
posters advertising their new play, 
Patrick Marber’s Closer, are not to be 
ignored. Don’t get too excited— 
there’s no nudity and no gratuitously 
graphic sex scene—but the dialogues 
concerning sex are a bit more than 
most bargained for when buying the 
ticket. The play is rife with language 
that would make the foulest mouths 
blush. 

The story of four Londoners: a 
photographer, a writer, a doctor, 

and a transient former stripper, 
Closer follows their lives as they be- 
come intertwined. The play looks at 
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their loves and loses through high 
and more often low points over a 
period of several years. 

Though it is in no way a tradi- 
tional plot treatment, it is a fasci- 
nating character study of four indi- 
viduals each with their own 
emotional Achilles heel. 

Falling in and out of love, lust, 
and hatred, the foursome explores 
the entire spectrum of theatrical 
possibilities, from a chance car ac- 
cident that leads to love at first sight 
to revenge sex at a dermatologist’s 
office. The play holds nothing back 
in its brutal and often callous treat- 
ment ofits characters’ relationships. 

Though the material is excellent, 
its wicked portrayals, foul language, 
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and emotional manipulations are not 
for the weak ofheart. Though none of 
this is superfluous, it bears giving 
some warning that the play’s aims are 
not modest and its content is not 
meek. 

That said, the natural ease with 
which the Barnstormers treat their 
subjects softens the blow of the ma- 
terial. In the four-person cast, Matt 
Basset shines as Larry, the calculat- 
ing and kinky dermatologist. 
Basset’s performance of the unre- 
fined doctor is cool and noncha- 
lant, at once seemingly naive and 
premeditating. 

Though the show does not re- 
volve around Basset’s performance, 
his emotionally charged presenta- 
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tion is by far the most compelling. | 


His subtle but poignant perfor- 
mance clamors for both sympathy 
and abhorrence and shows excep- 


tional commitment to the charac- | 


ter. Basset brings an element of ge- 
niality to what easily could have 
been an abominable character. 


Though Basset’s performance is | 


dazzling, his costars do not let him 
walk away with the show. Ted 
Esborn as Dan, the obituary writer 
who aspires to greater things pro- 
fessionally and personally, gives the 
most overtly emotional perfor- 
mance of the four. 

The shows female leads, Kim 
Andrews and Alexandra Sowa, both 
give strong performances that reveal 
a profound understanding of emo- 
tionally vulnerable but driven 
women. Sowa as Anna shows the 
aloofness that the script calls for and 
counters Basset by giving at once an 
emotional and yet removed perfor- 
mance. 

Her portrayal was accentuate 
greatly by subtle physical and facial 
cues. Andrews as Alice shows great 
familiarity and comfort in the the- 
ater, moving in a blatantly seductive 
and coyly deliberate way. 

With scenes in twelve different lo- 
cales, the play has lofty goals and 
manages to create the environments 
itneeds with the leastamount of scen- 
ery possible. 

Using only a bench for both a hos- 
pital and an aquarium, the minimalist 
setis more than enough to convey the 
feeling of each setting and is set off 
nicely by a few well-designed lighting 
schemes. 

A far cry from anything the 
Hopkins campus has ever seen be- 
fore, the Barnstormers’ “Closer” does 
an excellent job with a difficult sub- 
ject. 

“Closer” runs through the week- 
end, with shows this Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. Wickets are $3 for stu- 
dents and $5 general admission and 
available at the door. 








BY D. BERNIE 
| Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTEr 


With a great screenplay, an all- 
| star cast, and an independent pro- 
| ducer, Wonderland attacks its audi- 
ence. The story of John Holmes, post 
pornography, is brilliant. Two tales 
of the same quadruple murder are 
told simultaneously, leaving the po- 
lice and audience to solve the equa- 
tion: 


(1 ex-porn star/legend) 

+ (1 drug kingpin) 

+ (1.2 million in drugs, jewels 

| and cash) 

= (4 murders on Wonderland Ave.) 


After starring in over 2,000 XXX 
films, and sleeping with over 14,000 
women, John Holmes, hero and pio- 

‘neer of the adult entertainment in- 
dustry, played magnificently by Val 
Kilmer, quits the industry he created. 
Now Wonderland begins with 
Holmes trying to 
score cocaine. 
Holmes has an in- 
satiable addiction 
to the drug, and 


Lucas), who keeps 
Holmes around as 
a pornographic 


porn. 
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Wonderland manages 


Holmes’ life outside of 


porn-crime thriller 


lem: four of the Wonderland crew 
turn up dead. Now the Police, led by 
Detective Sam Nico (Ted Levine), 
must piece togetheracrime scenewith 
no witnesses, a politically connected 
Eddie Nashas the prime suspect, and 
the Legendary John Holmes at the 
center of it all. 

The cast is amazing, including Val 
Kilmer, Kate Bosworth, Josh Lucas, Lisa 
Kudrow, Dylan McDermott, Tim Blake 
Nelson, Carrie Fisher, Eric Bogosian, 
Ted Levine, FrankyG, Janeane Garofalo 
and Christina Applegate. Finally, some 
good actors that know there is no such 
thing as a small part. When a cast like 
this gets together, the movie flows won- 
derfully. Lions Gate Films has clearly 
emerged as an independent film giant, 
producing quality films for over five 
years now. Maybe we can all get lucky, 
and no one will buy them out. 

John Holmes’ life has been por- 
trayed on the big screen before 
(Boogie Nights), but the emphasis has 
been on the world of pornography. 
Wonderland 
manages an 
original point 
of view by tell- 
ing the story of 


hangsoutwherever af OFQiNd | Dol nt of aJohn Holmes’ 
and with whomever life outside of 
willlethim “ski” for yj@Ww by telling the porn. The story 
free. focuses on 

Providing all the drugs and 
free snow is Ron story of q John moral borders, 
Launius (Josh masterfully 


showing that 
even an infa- 
mous ex-porn 





novelty item for 
parties and such. 
It’s all one big crazy party, until a 
drug drought in L.A. forces Holmes, 
Launius, and the rest of the Wonder- 
land Ave. entourage (four other junk- 
ies) to pull offa monster heist. Due to 
his celebrity, Holmes has befriended 
| many powerful people, not the least 
of whom is Eddie Nash, who is played 
by Eric Bogosian. 

Even though Nash acts as one of 
L.A.’s biggest gangsters and is widely 
known as a ruthless killer, the Won- 
derland crew decides that Holmes’ 
relationship with Nash plays to their 
advantage. The robbery ends up a 
huge success, except for one prob- 











COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.HOL OM 
a . -HOLLYWOOD. 
Val Kilmer is legitimately coked-out and sexed-up as John Haliecinan 


legend has 
many lines left 
to cross. Wonderland starts off as- 
tutely with what’s on top of the look- 
ing glass, before allowing its audience 
to see the world through the looking 
glass. Desensitization of the audience 
towards the touchy subjects of por- 
nography and drugs is absolutely nec- 
essary, in order to reveal the underly- 
ing conflicts of love, loyalty and 
undying, devoted friendship that 
most people can relate to. 

Val Kilmer brings John Holmes to 
life brilliantly for an hour and forty 
minutes. You will laugh, you will be 


“shocked, and you willbe amazed. [give 


Wonderlandan85 outofa possible 100. 








Tickets available @ www.ticketmaster.com . For more information, call (410)617-2713, 
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ARTOONS, ETC. 





ARrIEs: (Marcu 21-Aprii 19) 

All men are pigs and women are 
evil. Stop being so pessimistic and 
maybe you'll realize that lunatic 
farm animals aren’t so bad. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Single serrvings of potato chips are 
highin fat. Instead switch to any prod- 
uctcontaining Olestra. Justmake sure 
your plumbing is functional. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Girls can be sweet, just don’t get on 
their mean side. Next time you piss 
one off, start using San Martin Drive 
as your main thoroughfair. 

Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Should you stop majoring in BME? 
Switch to Public Health, its the easy 
way to get into med school. Now you 
just have to pass those MCAT’s. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

Come on. The Marlins beating the 
Yankees? Are you kidding me. You 
will still not believe this rare inci- 
dence for years to come. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
To bein love is a beautiful thing. Too 
bad thatit’s not ever going to happen. 
Start getting acquanted with yournew 
best friend, “Palmela.” 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
The time is now to tell that special some- 
onethat he/she mightbe the one. Ifyou’re 
going to go fora fancy ring, make sure its 
not crafted from a fried onion. 

Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Gatehouse is rumored to be the place 
where slaves were housed. The rumor is 
completely false. We can assure you that 
slaves very much do still live there. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
The new job you have been searching for 
will come to you in your sleep. Just make 
sureyouarenotdreamingaboutthecrane 
operator at the municipal dump. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Chiefs and Indians area volatile mix. Too 
many Chiefs and not enough Indians can 
bea problem. But trust me, it’s notas bad 
as smallpox. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Wantto feel better? You should probably 
stop taking long walks on the beach. Get- 
ting caughtin the rain can be bad for your 
health. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Action isa great thing ina movie. You will 
see Matrix Revolutions and be absolutely 
floored by the special effects and Keanu 
Reeves face when he says “whoah.” 
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WHY USE THAT TIME TO REST, WORK, ORTRAVEL? 
Can you say supersize, please? 


kay, so I had this big, 
fancy introduction 
planned out for this 
week’s column, but ap 
parently the newspa- 
per can’t print it due to the fact that 
it describes, as my editor likes to 
say, “inappropriate acts involving 
you, small children anda horse.” So 
Pll just cut to the chase: this week’s 
column is about fat people. 

Fat peopleareeverywhere. Theyare 
our cab drivers, our doctors, our jani- 
tors, our accountants, our lawyers, our 
politicians; they live in our closets, they 
watchusaswesleep. Youcan’twalk five 
feet without running into another fat 
person, just standing there and saying 
those crazy things that fat people say, 
like, “Hey, I am a fat person.” 

Okay, so maybethatlast paragraph 
was a bit offensive. This article really 
isn’t about making fun of obesity. 
Some fat people suffer from medical 
conditions that make them over- 
weight. Telling them to stop being fat 
is alot like telling Pauly Shore to stop 
making crappy movies: it’s physically 
impossible (note to self: stop making 
cheap Pauly Shore jokes). j 

No, this article is about something 
much greater thanall of that. It’sabout 
anepidemicthathasgripped thiscoun- 
try. It’s about our nation’s growing cult 
ofconsumption. It'sabout our society’s 
addiction to overabundance. It’s about 
the downfall ofour country’s collective 
health. It’s about fat chicks. 

The truth is, people just eat too 
much these days. Everywhere we 0, 
we’re constantly inundated by offers 
to “supersize” this or “mega size that. 
The concept of “supersizing” isadan- 

ous one: it tempts us to eat more 
than we really need to. 
Sometimes we even feel pressured 

into it. For instance, last week I went 
into Megabytes to order a chicken 
quesadilla. After I selected it on the 
touch screen u, another screen 
popped up: Would you like to Mega 
size your order? I said no. But the 
computer just wouldn’t give up. 


_ Are you SURE you don’t want to 


§ Mega size your order? 
© Mdav’t know van’re looking pretty 
eh 


thin. Maybe youshould Megasize your 
order. 

Little Timmy is dying of cancer and 
he wants you to Mega size your order! 

MEGA SIZE IT OR I SWEAR I 
WILL HAVE THEM PUT ARSENIC 
IN YOUR QUESADILLA. 

At that point I realized I didn’t 
want to eat at Megabytes anymore. 

The worst part about this obses- 
sion with “supersizing” is the twisted 
logic behind it. Apparently, if it 
doesn’t cost too much, more food is 
always better. 

This is an incredibly disturbing 
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assumptionandit explainsa lotabout 
why everyone is so fat. Ill give youa 
real-life example (as opposed to the 
Megabytesstory, which was a peyote- 
induced hallucination): 

I was at the movie theater with 
my familyonce,and1 asked the person 
at the concession stand for a medium 
popcorn and a medium drink. They 
told me that I could geta large popcorn 
anda large drink for the same price if 
ordered the value meal. 

“Um ... but I just wanted a me- 
dium popcorn andamedium drink,” 
I answered. 

“But Matt,” my mom noted, “it’s 
the same price either way.” 

“Um ... but I don’t want a large 
popcorn anda large drink,” I replied. 
“I want a medium popcorn and a 
medium drink.” 

“But Matt,” she repeated, sensing 
I wasn’t getting the point, “it’s the 
same price either way.” 

“Yeah ... but I don’t want a large 


popcorn andalarge drink,” repeated. 


This went on until 2 in the morning, 

at which point we decided to settle 

the dispute with an old-fashioned 

knife fight. Or something like that. 
The moral of the story is that eat- 

ing more just because you can is stu- 

pid. Apparently a the only one in 

ed] 


mv familv who realizes this. which 


explains why they’re all fatand lama 
sexy beast. 

The American obesity epidemic is 
not a joke. Being overweight is dan- 
gerous, not only because it puts you 
at risk for serious medical problems, 
butalso because it makes youabigger 
target for snipers. 

Come on, admit it ... it’s a lot 
easier to pick off a fat dude than, say, 
amidget. This probably explains why 
the death toll in Iraq is rising so 
quickly; ifour President had the fore- 
sight to send in an army of dwarves, 
we wouldn’t have this problem. 

My grandfather used to havea say- 
ing: “If you touch my stuff, I kick you 
in the face!” Grandpa was a pretty 
silly guy. 

However, the point remains: our 
eating habits are a crucial part of our 
lifestyle. If we can learn to overcome 
our lust for food, perhaps our coun- 
try can becomeabetter, thinner place. 
I’ve come up with a few tips to help 
people get started: 


Tip #1: Stop snacking so much. If 
David Blaine can go 44 days without 
food, I think you can go six hours 
without a goddamn twinkie. 


Tip #2: Read the ingredients. If 
any of them are over five syllables, or 
contain the phrase “rat poison,” eat 
something else. 


Tip #3: Stop being fat. 


Obesity is something that affects 
each and every one of us, no matter 
how much you weigh. 

You could be as thin as Calista 
Flockhart, but one day you might 
come home to find that an obese per- 


son haseaten your entire family. Then . 


you'll fallintoa deep depression, turn 
to food for comfort and before you 
know it, you’re one of them. 

So you see, obesity is not just an- 
other harmless nuisance; itisa deadly 
contagion, a cancer from which there 
is no escape. It’s like a sexually trans- 
mitted disease, minus the part about 
the sex. And that’s no good. 

In conclusion, this is all France’s 
fault. 





Crossword: Famous Lines or Quotes 














Horizontal 


1. one-celled organism 

6. logical, not crazy, thinks non-sui- 
cidal thoughts 

10. D through I 

15. religious symbol in the orthodox 
church or a symbol on a computer 
screen 

16. nickname for Andrea 

17. Once upon ... (Edgar Allen Poe’s 
The Raven opening) 

20. piano man — Billy ___ 

21. opposite of “he” 

22. English measurements of small 
weights 

23. syllables of enthusiasm 

25. prefix meaning “before” 

26. alcoholics anonymous 

28. scores as in football (abbr) 

29. long phrases to read (as in a novel) 
34, r — u but in reverse 

35. opposite of “out” 

36. famous mule or one of the Great 
Lakes it’s located in New York 

37. ruler of ancient Rome 

38. “One ring to find ... (Lord of the 
Rings Intro) 

45. melancholy, unhappy 

46. Les — (Victor Hugo novel) 

47. get rid of, erase 

48. toilet papers (abbr) 

49. group, supportive friends, they are 
often used to describe people who play 
on the same side — as in a sport 

50. response to “are not” 

54. a Dutch and German measure of 


liquids 
55. enhanced separate brigades (abbr) 
59. “It’snot... ———cando for you” 


(John F. Kennedy speech encouraging 
volunteerism in the United States) 

62. egg in French 

63. what will paralyze you if broken 
64. sedate, serious 

65. Spanish article 

66. views, observes, watches 

67. actor Bob___ 


Vertical 


1. Britishruleespecially over India (witha) 
2. note or message that is quickly 
scribbled often 

3. New York Great Lake 


NEWS OF THE STRANGE FROM AROUND THE GLOBE 


— In September, Australia’s National Drug and Alcohol Research Centre identified a problem f 

: « ” . , : pro em for art y: 

in the club scene: There is no physiological benefit, the Centre said in trying to revive seoleric ice 
administering ice-cube enemas. |News Interactive (Australia), 9-24-03] : 


(London), 9-27-03] 





-— Detroit police officer Michael Allen, 22, tried to cram his gun under the front seat of his $3) ata Canadian 











4. very off-beat, not at the right mo- 
ment (2 words) 

5.thename ofthe Virgin Mary's mother 
6. relaxes, makes a sound of deep exha- 
lation 

7. feel pain 

8. homonym with knot 

9. supported, showed enthusiasm for 
as an in political candidate 

10. place where Adam and Eve origi- 
nated from 

11. Fric’s partner 

12. American Gigolo and Pretty 
Woman male lead — Richard __ 

13. things that horses eat (plural) 

18. two words used in a comparison 
statement 

19. regrets, feels remorse 

24. woman’s name, but very old fash- 
ioned 

25. bothers, aches, makes to feel worse 
26. often written on the outside of a 
letter or in an email — attention (abbr) 
27. left overs from a fire or a cigarette 
29. publicity (abbr) + advanced land 
system (abbr) 

30. what Catholics often do in order to 
remarry in the Catholicchurch (plural) 


SOLUTION: 
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— In September, a British government-funded charity, Family Planning Association, distributed a cart 
booklet teaching the joys of masturbation to a target audience of 9- to 11-year-old girls. [Daily Telegraph 
: v 


— The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor this semester offered a sociology course, “How to Be Gay: Male 
Homosexuality and Initiation” (but its creator said ° 
initiation of straight students). [Fox News, 8-18-03] 


—Joshua Short, 18, got up froma table at Memorial City Mall food court (Houston) and bumped the gun that 
was in his waistband, firing a round into his buttocks. [Associated Press, 7-20-03] 








‘initiation” is a sociological term and does not refer to 


by Emily Nalven 
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31. demanding words — the President 
(2 words) 

32. medical head covering (2 words) 
33. do, re, me follower + direction that 
isa U-turn from ENE 

36. Island in New York City that many 
immigrants came through, especially 
at the beginning of the 20th century 
39. former Argentine firstlady— Peron 
40. ridicules, satirizes 

41. brainchild, thought, often drawn in 
a cloud or bubble 

47. example, trial, not the real thing but 
amockup , 

48. something a child would play with 
49. devices to attach a piece of paper to 
a bulletin board 

50. gone missing in the army 

51. woman’s name 

52. “waters” in French 

53. tactical task force (abbr) 

54. amphibious river crossing equip- 
ment (French expression) (abbr) 

56. statistic (abbr) 

57. type of soft French cheese 

58. Sydney (abbr and plural) 

60. unit essential equipment (abbr) 
61. employ or hire 


BALIESRSE 
EALIES 





border-crossing, but it discharged into his leg. [KPRC-TV (Houston), 7-2-03] ' 


contraband cocaine. 


{ 


y 





— The Colorado prisons’ inspector general’s offi 
profits of 450 times costs can be made on con 


750 students in two Paris high schools went on strike after their principals decided to strictly enforce Bren nm 

Jaw banning smoking in the schools, [Agence France-Presse, 10-14-03] th yas 
| -courtesy of http/www-newsoftheweird, * 

ion cidain east heey’ et 


ce said that because ofthe state’s newno-smoking law, funnt 
traband tobacco, vs. typical profits of eight times costs my 
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The Roots perform at Loyola on Friday 


The Loyola Student Government 
Association presents The Roots, an 
alternative hip-hop groupwithavery 
distinct sound. They have no DJ or 
turntables and use no samples — the 
Rootsarea truly unique group. They 
will perform at Loyola College on 
Friday, Nov. 7 in the Reitz Arena. 
Doors open at 8:30 p.m., and the 
concert begins at 9 p.m. 

Hailing from Philadelphia, the 
group was originally started by 

| Tarig Trotter (Black Thought) and 
Ahmir Khalib (?uestlove). Their 
first album Organix, released in 
1993, showcased the group’s origi- 
| nal and innovative talents which 
| include beat boxing and other im- 
provisational techniques. Organix 
was hugely popular in Europe, giv- 
ing the group an opportunity to 
travel and perform and leading toa 
record deal with Geffen Records, 
| their first record label. 
The Roots now features seven 
| members: rappers Black Thought 
and Malik B., drummer ?uestlove, 
bassist Hub, beat boxers Rahzel the 
| Godfather of Noyce and Scratch, 
and keyboardist-guitarist Kamal. 


Their fourth and possibly most well 
recognized album, Things Fall Apart, 
was released after the group signed 
with MCA records, and includes the 
song “You Got Me,” with Erica Badu. 
The Roots released their fifth album, 
Phrenologyjusta few months ago, fea- 
turing an “organic hip-hop jazz” 
sound. The album, which includes 
popular songs such as The Seed, with 
Cody Chestnut, has since gone plati- 
num. 

After receiving a Grammy in 1999 
for Best Rap Group or Duo for the song 
You Got Me, they made history as the 
first performers in the hip-hop category 
to perform at Avery Fisher Hall in Lin- 
coln Center in New York, a traditional 
venue for opera and classical music per- 
formances. 

Tickets are $22 dollars each and 
someare still available, so make sure 
to go to http://www.ticketmaster.com 
or call (410)-481-SEAT, and order 
your ticket as soon as possible. For 
more information on The Roots, 
visit http://www.okayplayer.com/ 
theroots/. 


— Mallary Lerner 
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Former President Nelson Mandela will speak on Nov. 12 at 11 a.m. via satellite from his home in South Africa. 


President Nelson Mandela to address Hopkins via satellite 


Keeping with this year’s line of 
highly politicized speakers, the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium 
2003 brings President Nelson R. 
Mandela via satellite uplink to 
Hopkins on Nov. 12. The speech 
will be made live from 
Johannesburg, South Africa, at 11 
a.m, in the Ralph S. O’Connor Rec- 
reation Center with a rebroadcast 
on Tuesday, Nov. 18 at 8 p.m. in 
Shriver Hall. The event is free and 
open to the general public. 

Born in a village near Umtata in 
South Africa, Nelson Rolihlahla 
Mandela dreamed ofbecominga law- 
yer and contributing to freedom of 
his people. During schooling and 
earning a law degree in 1942, he be- 
came prominent in Johannesburg’s 
youth wing of the African National 
Congress (ANC). By 1952 he had be- 
come ANC deputy national president 
and an advocate of nonviolent resis- 


tance to apartheid. But after a group 
of peaceful protestors were massa- 
cred in 1960, he took different mea- 
sures and organized a paramilitary 
branch of the ANC to carry out gue- 
rilla warfare against the white gov- 
ernment. 

From that point, he was acquitted 
on charges of treason in 1962, ar- 
rested and convicted of sabotage in 
1964, and consequently sentenced to 
life in prison. While in jail, he became 
a symbol of South Africa’s oppressed 
black majority. 

By his release in 1990, Mandela 
became dedicated evermore to the 
goals he had from earlier in his life 
and became elected as ANC presi- 
dent in 1991 after a victorious global 
tour. 

In 1993 he accepted the Nobel 
Peace Prize on behalf ofall South Af- 
ricans who suffered and sacrificed so 
much to attain peace. The ANC Web 


site praises him, as “his life has been 
an inspiration, in South Africa and 
throughout the world, to all who are 
oppressed and deprived, to all who 
are opposed to oppression and dep- 
rivation.” He served as President un- 
til 1999. 

The Symposium has entitled his 
presentation: “The Export of Capi- 
talism: Encouraging or Impending 
Democracy Abroad.” Discussed will 
be the role of the United Statesin the 
push for trade liberalization and its 


impression as a possible imperialist 


power intent on running the world. 
The MSE Web site poses the ques- 
tion: “Can democracy, or freedom of 
the people, exist before capitalism, 
the freedom of the market?” 

For more information on this 
event, visit the MSE Symposium’s web 
site at http://www.jhu.edu/mse. 


— Lauren Stewart 


CultureFest 2003 


“Understand. Embrace. Cel- 
ebrate.” — the motto for CultureFest 
2003, a celebration of culture, diver- 
sity and tradition at Hopkins. From 
Thursday, Nov. 6 through Saturday, 
Nov. 15, CultureFest will feature daily 
events highlighting diversity on cam- 
pusand spreading knowledgeandun- 
derstanding about different 
ethnicities. CultureFest2003 will com- 
mence with opening ceremonies at 
noonon Thursday, Nov. 6in the Glass 
Pavilion. 

CultureFest will be sponsoring a 
Coffee Grounds performance on 
Friday evening in the Mattin Cen- 
ter. The band Naked Jungle will per- 
form, followed by performances by 
Hopkins students’ bands, The 
Deathburger Thing and misamerica. 

On Saturday, Nov. 8, student 
groups will performin the CultureFest 
show, the highlight of the festival. The 
following day, students will have the 
opportunity to enjoy CultureFest’s 
Movie Day. Running from noon to 
midnight on Nov. 9, Movie Day will 
featurea selection ofthought-provok- 
ing foreign films that touch upon top- 
ics including politics, prejudice, and 
cultural traditions, with showings in 
the AMR MPR, the McCoy MPR, and 
Arellano Theater. 

Looking for some new moves on 
the dance floor? On Monday, Nov. 
10, Sankofa African dancers will give 
lessons on traditional African dance. 
The following evening, students from 
several cultural groups will unite to 
give a performance highlighting the 
different types of classical Indian 
dance. Keep Rising to the Top, will 
perform Wednesday afternoon. Later 
that evening, students may taste the 
flavor of different cultural cuisine by 
visiting the International Food Court. 
Foracompletelistof CultureFest2003 
events visit the CultureFest Web site 
at http://www.jhu.edu/culturefest/ 
welcome.html. 


— Ellen Minnihan / 














THURSDAY, NOV. 6 


4 p.m. The Fifth Annual Alan J. 
Goldman Lecture: Differential 
Variational Inequalities is a lec- 
ture by Jong-Shi Pang of the Dept. 
of Mathematical Sciences at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
The lecture will be held in White- 
head Hall Room 304. 


4p.m. Anthropology and the Twi- 
light of Vanguardism is a lecture 
by Professor David Graeber of Yale 
University. It will be held in 
Macaulay Hall Room 400. 


4 p.m Micropower Adaptive FLSI 
Systems for Acoustic Source Lo- 
calization and Separation isa lec- 
ture by Molutin Stanacevi. It will 
be held in Barton room 117. 


8 p.m. A lecture by novelist E. L. 
Doctorow will be held in Shriver 
Hall. This lecture is the G. Harry 
Pouder Memorial Lecture on “Lit- 
erature and Religion.” Doctorow 
is winner of the National Humani- 
ties Medal and the National Book 
Award. For more information call 
(410)-516-7157. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 7 


11 a.m. Buoyancy Driven Flows 
in the Gulf of Aqaba is a lecture by 
Dr. Stephen Monismith of Stanford 
University. It will be held in Ames 
Room 234. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 8 


2:30 p.m. Gwinn Owens, retired 
page editor of The Evening Sun, 
will lecture as part of the Mencken 
Society Meeting at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Central Library. Call (410) 
396-5395 for details. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 9 


1:30 p.m. There will be an Author 
Discussion with Wil Haygood, 
author of In Black and White: The 
Life of Sammy Davis, Jr. at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Central Library. 
Call (410) 396-5395 for details. 


“ 
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A Folding and Viral Infectionisa 
lecture by Dr. Xiaowei Zhuang of 
Harvard University. It will be held in 
Mudd Hall Room 100. 


4 p.m. Deep Lithospheric Evolution 
Beneath the North China Craton: A 
Perspective from Xenoliths and 
Lavas isa lecture by Roberta Rudnick 
of the University of Maryland. It will 
be held in the Olin hall Auditorium. 


6:30 p.m. An Author Discussion with 
Harriette Cole, author of Coming To- 
gether: Celebrations for African Ameri- 
can Families, will take place at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Central Library. Call 
(410) 396-5395 for details. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 11 


4:30 p.m. K3 Sections and the Effec- 
tive Cone of the Moduli Space of 
Curves is a lecture by Gavril Farkas of 
Princeton University. It will be heldin 
Krieger Room 302. 


5 p.m. Gifts from the Ruler: Prestige 
Economy of the Palace in the An- 
cient Near East is a lecture by Profes- 
sor Walther Sallaberger of the Uni- 
versity of Munich. It will be held in 
Gilman Room 123. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12 


8 p.m. What is a State if it’s Not a 
Sovereign? Reflections on Politics in 
Complicated Places is a lecture by 
Professor Clifford Geertz of the Emeri- 
tus School for Social Science. It willbe 
heldin Hodson Hall Auditorium room 
110. 





Performing Arts Events 


Misalliance is playing at Center 
Stage, 700 N. Calvert St. through 
Nov. 2. Showtimes are Sundays at 2 
p.m. and 7:30 p.m., Tuesdays at 8 
p.m., Wednesdays at 8 p.m., Fridays 
at 8 p.m., and Saturdays at 2 p.m. 
and 8 p.m, Call (410)-332-0033 for 
more information. 


Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, star- 
ring John Astin and several Hopkins 
students, is playing at the Merrick Barn 
on campus, The production is a col- 
‘laboration between Theatre Hopkins 
and the Hopkins Studio Players. The 
play will move after this weekend to 
the Merrick Barn. Showtimes are Fri- 


—— 4 pm. Single-Molecule Studies of | 


day and Satur?>v at 8 p.m. and on — 


eis s. BA 


be 





Nov.6 To 13 


Sunday at 2:15 p.m. Tickets are $15 
general admission, $14 senior citi- 
zens, and $5 student rush seats. For 
more information, call (410)-516- 
F159: 


Closer is a play put on by the Barn- 
stormers in the Swirnow Theater in 
the Mattin Center. The play is written 
by Patrick Marber and contains ex- 
plicit language and subject matter. 
Showtimes are Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday at 8 p.m. Tickets are $5 gen- 
eral admission and $3 students. Call 
(410)-516-4695 for more informa- 
tion. 


Hair, the musical, will be performed 
at the Stephens Hall Theatre at 
Towson University Nov. 7-9 and 13- 
15 at 8 p.m. and Noy. 9 at 2 p.m. 
Looking for a head with hair, long 
beautiful hair, shining, gleaming, 
steaming, flaxen, waxen hair? Stop 
looking! The original tribal love-rock 
musical is back and it’s still pushing 
envelopes, This production contains 
strong subject matter, adult content, 
nudity and graphic language. Price is 
$15 for general admission, $10 for 
seniors and students. Call (410) 704- 
2787 for details. 


Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker will be 


ART will be presented by the Fell’s 
Point Corner Theatre Nov. 7 
through Dec. 7. What happens when 
a friend does something so stupid 
that it threatens the friendship? 
What happens when a friend does 
something so stupid that it threat- 
ens the friendship? In ART, the 
Tony Award-winning comedy by 
Yasmina Reza, Serge spends an out- 
rageous sum on a painting, Marc is 
appalled, and Yvan tries to make 
peace between them. Dave Gamble, 
Patrick Martyn and Michael Styer 
star, and Steve Goldklang directs. A 
discussion of the play follows the 
Dec.7 performance: Costis $12 ($11 
for seniors and students). Call 
(410)-276-7837 for show times, 
tickets, and details. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 7 


8 p.m. The Buttered Niblets, JHU’s 
only improv and sketch comedy 
group will performin Arellano The- 
atre of Levering under the Glass Pa- 
vilion. Tickets are $2 each, and can 
be purchased at the door. Don’t miss 
your chance to actively participate 
by shouting out suggestions. 


performed at the Joseph Meyerhoff _ 


Symphony Hall at 1212 Cathedral 
St. Nov. 7-8 at 8 p.m. and Nov. 9 at 
3 p.m. Yuri Temirkanov and the 


BSO perform selections from Act II | 


of the holiday classic, showcasing 
the ballet’s final act. The concert 
also features two works by Mozart, 
including the overture to “The Mar- 


riage of Figaro.” Prices range from - 
$27-$75, Call (410) ay for — 


information. © 
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SUNDAY, NOV. 9 


3 p.m. There will be a Dance Per- 
formance by the Sankofa Dance 


Theatre at the Enoch Pratt Free — 


Central Library. Central Library. 
Call (410) 396-539 . 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12 


Pas at 
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12 p.m. The Wednesday Noon Series 


_ will present Out! Feel It! A Latin Hip | 


Hop Performance by Keep Rising to 
the Top in the Shriver Hall Audito- 
rium. This group combines dance 
styles such as salsa, merengue, 
cumbia, rumba, and tango with hip 
hop, breakdancing, African and 
reggae. Call (410) 516-7157 for de- 
tails. 





Visual Art Events 


Baltimore Album Quilts at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art will take a 
look at Baltimore’s unique contribu- 
tion to the art of quiltmaking. Cre- 
ated between 1845 and 1855, these 
masterpieces of needlework on dis- 
play include 20 elaborate quilts in 
which hand-sewn squares are treated 
like the personal pages of an auto- 
graph album. This exhibit will run 
through May 5, 2004. 


Walters Art Museum presents the 
following exhibits: Classical Drama 
Rediscovered: The No Prints of 
Tsukioka Kogyo, prints by Tsukioka 
Kogyo depicting the No theater, 
through Oct; Toyohara Kunichika 
(1835-1900): Master Woodblock 
Printer of the Meiji Period (1868- 
1912), prints by Toyohara Kunickika 


. depicting the popular Kabuki theater, 


through Jan. 11; Eternal Egypt: Mas- 
terworks of Ancient Art from The Brit- 
ish Museum, an exhibition including 
approximately 150 works from The 
British Museum of Egyptian art ar- 


ranged chronologically, through Jan. 
18; Tools and Models of Ancient Egyp- 


tian Artists, through March 28; Secret 
Signs: Egyptian Writing, through Dec. 
14; Crafting Time: Images of the Past, 
Present, and Future in the Middle 
Ages, through Nov. 16. 


The Homewood Art Workshops’ 
Faculty Exhibition will be showing 
through Dec. 8 in the Mattin Center. 
The exhibition will feature drawings, 
paintings, photographs, cartoons, 
sculture, dioramas, digital imagery 
and text by Art Workshops director 
Craig Hankin, photography coordi- 
nator Phyllis Berger, and instructors 
Tom Chalkley, Barbara Gruber, 
Larcia Premo, D. S, Bakker, Jay Van 


Rensselaer and Sherwin Mark. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 6 


5:30 p.m. Opening Reception for the 
Homewood Art Workshops’ Fac- 


ulty Exhibition-will take place until 


7:30 p.m, in thejF. Ross Jones Build- 


rar= 


. Admis 


ing of the Mattin Center. Hors 
d oeuvres will be served. The recep- 


~ tion is free and open to the Hopkins 


community. 


6:30 p.m. Angellfall Studios hosts a 
weekly College Night every Thursday 
night. Come check out the exhibits 
and enjoy the 30 percent discount on 
beer, wine, nonalcoholic drinks and 
food. The studio at 2936 Remington 
Ave. is open until 11 p.m. For more 


information visit http:// 
angelfallstudios.com. 

SUNDAY, NOV. 9 
2-4 p.m Silent Films and 


Talkertoons will celebrate the exhi- 
bition, Entertaining America: Jews. 
Movies and Broadcasting at the Jew- 
ish Museum of Maryland on 15 Lloyd 
St. Enjoy an afternoon of silent films, 
three Betty Boop shorts, crafts 
projects and free popcorn. Film 
scholar and exhibit co-creator J. 
Hoberman hosts the event. The event 
is free with museum admission ($4- 
$8). Call (410) 732-6400, ext. 14 for 
information, 


————_—___——_—_—— 


Films 





Through Nov. 13. The Sundance 
Film Series will take place at Loews 
Theatres White Marsh 16 on 8141 
Honeygo Blvd., Baltimore. This film 
series includes five movies screened 
at Sundance. The schedule is as fol- 
lows: Oct. 31-Nov. 13: Die Mommie 
Die!,acomic salute to the wide-screen 
soap operas of the early 1960s. Call 
(410) 933-9034 for details, 


FRIDAY, NOV. 7 


1 p.m. Bowling For Columbine will 
beshowing today in the Arellano The- 


_ atre in Levering. 


8 p.m. Three Kings willbe showing as 
a part of the Milton §. Blaenhover 
Symposium’s Film Series tonight in 
bere eee Auditorium 

sion is free, so com ; 
relax, and enjoy the film. Tat ore 
Mien on this event or other 

posium events, visit http: 

www.jhu.edu/mse, ie ead 


SATURDAY, Nov. 8. 
7 p.m. Animation Club invitedlyou 
ae oar 8 


~ 
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CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 





Friday, Nov. 7 


: CONCERTS 
8:00 p.m. The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra presents Tchaikovsky 
and Mozart, conducted by Yuri Temirkanov. For more information, go to 


http://baltimoresymphony.org. 


8:00 p.m. The Daedalus Quartet will perform beautiful music ata histori- 
cal mansion, The Carriage House at the Evergreen. Call (410) 516-0341 for 


details. 


9:00 p.m. Crystal Method performs at Nation in Washington D.C. For 
more information, go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

9:00 p.m. The Roots perform at Loyola. For more information, go to http:/ 
/www.ticketmaster.com. See the Featured Events Boxon page B10 for more 
information about the band and the concert. 


CLUBS 
8:00 p.m. The Eels perform tonight at the Recher Theater. Tickets are $15. 
For more information, go to http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


Saturday, Nov. 8 


CONCERTS 
8:00 p.m. The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra presents Tchaikovsky 
and Mozart, conducted by Yuri Temirkanov. For more information, go to 


http://baltimoresymphony.org. 


8:00 p.m. Herbie Hancock performsat the Warner Theater in Washington 
D.C. For more information, go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 

8:00 p.m. Paul O’Dette, Lute and Baroque Guitar player as well as the 
Director of Early Music at the Eastman School of Music, will give a 
concert at the Baltimore Museum of Art. O’Dette is known for his 
recitals and recordings of solo Renaissance music. Call (410) 247-5320 


for details. 


CLUBS 
12:00 a.m. The Yeah Yeah Yeahs perform at the 9:30 Club. Tickets are 


selling for $14. 


Sunday, Nov. 9 


CONCERTS 
3:00 p.m. Battle of the Bands takes place at the RFK Stadium in Washing- 
ton D.C. For more information, go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 
3:00 p.m The Hopkins Symphony Orchestra Chamber Concert will 
perform Johann Sebastian Bach’s Cantata No. 202, “Weichet nur, betrubte 


Schatten” (Wedding Cantata) conducted by Julien Benichou at the Bunting- 
Meyerhoff Interfaith Center. Admission is free and the concertis righthereon 
campus. Call (410) 516-6542 for details. 

3:00 p.m. The Preparatory Faculty Recital will take place at the Peabody 
Institute’s Goodwin Recital Hall down at Peabody. Call (410) 659-8100 x2 for 
details. 

5:30 p.m. The Cathedral Choir at Mary Our Queen will perform Solemn 
Choral Vespers at Mary Our Queen Cathedral. Call (410) 592-6059 for 
details. 

8:00 p.m. The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra presents Tchaikovsky and 
Mozart, conducted by Yuri Temirkanoy. For more information, go to http:/ 
/baltimoresymphony.org. 

8:00 p.m. Duran Duran performs at The Warner Theater in Washington D.C. 
For more information on the concert or to purchase tickets, visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 

8:00 p.m. The Hopkins Symphony Orchestra Chamber Concert will per- 
form Johann Sebastian Bach’s Cantata No. 202, “Weichet nur, betrubte 
Schatten” (Wedding Cantata) conducted by Julien Benichou at Shriver Hall. 


Admission is free. Call (410) 516-6542 for details. 


Monday, Nov. 10 


CONCERTS 
8:00 p.m. The Barenaked Ladies perform at D.A.R. Constitution Hall in 
Washington D.C. For more information, go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


Tuesday, Nov. 11 


CONCERTS : 
8:00 p.m. Lyle Lovett performs at the Warner Theater in Washington D.C, 
tonight. For more information, go to http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


CLUBS 
7:00 p.m. Alkaline Trio performs at the 9:30 Club. Tickets are selling for 


$16. 


Wednesday, Nov. 12 


Jenkins, and Anusha Gopalratnam. 


CLUBS 
7:00 p.m. Saves the Day and Taking Back Sunday perform at the 9:30 Club. 


Tickets are on sale for $18.50. 


7:00 p.m. Pleasure Club performs at Fletchers. Tickets are on sale for $8. 


— Compiled by Mallary Lerner 


SHOWTIMES FOR AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Brother Boy 

Rated (G)- 1 hr. 25 min. 

12:45 p.m,. 3:00 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 
7:00 p.m., 9:00 p.m. 


Elf 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 35 min. 

2:00 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 
10:15 p.m. 


Kill Bill: Volume 1 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 50 min. 
11:00 p.m, 


The Matrix Revolutions 

Rated (R)- 2 hr. 9 min. 

12:30 p.m., 1:15 p.m., 3:45 p.m., 
4:30 p.m., 7:00 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
10:15 p.m., 11:00 p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR ROTUNDA CINEMATHEQUE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Pieces of April 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 20 min. 

1:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m., 5:00 p.m., 7:30 
p.m. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE SENATOR THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


The Matrix Revolutions 
Rated (R)- 2 hr. 9 min. 


1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10:15 p.m. 


Runaway Jury 

Rated (PG-13)- 2 hrs. 7 min. 
1:20 p.m., 4:10 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 
9:50 p.m. 


Scary Movie 3 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 30 min. 
1:00 p.m., 3:15 p.m., 5:15 p.m., 
7:30 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


Radio 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 49 min. 

1:35 p.m., 4:15 p.m., 8:00 p.m., 
10:45 p.m. 


The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
Rated (R)- 1 hr. 30 min. 

1:50 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:40 p.m., 
10:30 p.m. 


Under the Tuscan Sun 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 53 min. 

Fri,- 12:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m., 5:30 p.m., 
8:00 p.m. 

Sat. and Sun.- 5:30 p.m., 8:00 p.m. 


Finding Nemo 
Rated (G)- 1 hr. 41 min: 
Sat. and Sun.- 1:00 p.m., 3:15 p.m. 








to see some of the greatest new and 
classic animation films to come out 
of Japan today in Shaffer 3. For more 
information contact Oliver Oberg at 
ollie@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~anime. 


7 p.m. Confessions of a Dangerous 
Mind will be showing tonight in E- 
Level in Levering Hall. 


9 p.m. Anger Management will be 
showing tonight in E-Level in Lever- 
ing Hall. 


il p.m. Bowling For Columbine will 
be showing tonight in E-Level in Le- 
vering Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12 


1 p.m. My Big Fat Greek Wedding 
will be showing today in E-Level in 
Levering Hall. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 13 


“1 p.m. The Pianist will be showing 
today in Arellano Theatre in Lever- 
ing Hall. 





Workshops 





THURSDAY, NOV. 6 


9:30 p.m. MSE Symposium Infor- 
‘mational Session will give you the 
opportunity to find out more about 
applying for MSE Co-Chair positions 
today in Mattin 162. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 9 


12:30 p.m. Spaghetti Bridge Con- 
test will be taking place in the SDS 
Room or the Ross Jones Building, 
Mattin Center. Stuends designed sev- 
enteen model bridges, using only spa- 
ghetti and glue. The bridges will be 
tested to see which can hold the most 
weight before breaking. The students 
participating are a part of the “What 
is Engineering” course for freshmen. 
The bridges will goon display at 12:30 
p.m.,and the weight competition be- 
gins at 2 p.m. 


MONDAY, NOV. 10 


4p.m. There will be an informational 
session on Job Search Strategies for 
Seniors at Levering-Great Hall. Learn 
about the great strategies and re- 
sources of the university. 


4pm. There will be an informational 
session on Internships at the Lever- 


ing-Great Hall. Explore resources to 


_ find the perfect internship! 


5 p-m. Sun Microsystems Recruit- 


ing Uxesentation will be given today 


in the Career Center, located on the 
third floor of Garland Hall. For more 
information, contact the Career Cen- 
ter at recruit@jhu.edu or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~careers. 


6p.m. Argentine Tango Workshop- 
come learn how to tango with the 
Ballroom Dance Club in Levering to- 
night. Maximiliano Gonzalez from 
Argentina will be teaching lessons 
beginning today and running every 
Monday evening for six weeks. The 
entire session costs $45/person or $80/ 
couple. To sign up, or if you have any 
questions, e-mail jhbdc@yahoo.com. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 11 


6p.m. Swing Dance Lessons will take 
place tonight in the Great Hall in Le- 
vering. Come fix your two left feet! 
For more information e-mail Alan at 
jhuballroom@yahoo.com. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12 


1 p.m. Mock Interview Session for 
Medical School Applicants will be 
held today in the office of 
Preprofessional Advising, located on 
the third floor of Garland Hall. Signup 
is required, so stop by Garland Hall 
to participate in these on-on-one in- 
terviews. 


5 p.m. University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine will give a pre- 
sentation in Mattin Center Room 160. 
Gaye Sheffler, Director of Admis- 
sions, and Esther Vorvitch, JHU 
Alumni Class of 2002. 





Religious and Spiritual 
Events 





THURSDAY, NOV. 6 


6:00 p.m. Newman Night is a free 
dinner and fun activity provided by 
The Catholic Community at Hopkins 
every Thursday night. The Newman 
House is located at 2941 N. Charles 
St. For more information check out 
their Web site at http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


9:00 p.m. Unitarian Universalist 
Meetings will take place in the In- 
terfaith Center Library with Dr. 
Larry Egbert. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 7 


1:15 p.m. Jumu’a Prayers are held 
weekly in the Upper Level of the In- 
terfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion on these Islamic prayers, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhumso. 


4:41 p.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held tonight. Orthodox services will 
take place in the K, while Conserva- 


tive and Reform services will take 
place in the Interfaith Center. Ser- 
vices will be followed by dinner at the 
Interfaith Center. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 8 


9:30 a.m. Shabbat Services will be 
held this morning in the K, followed 
by lunch. For more information, e- 
mail jsa@jhu.edu. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 9 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass lead by Rev. 
Tom Ryan takes place each Sunday at 
11 a.m. in the Interfaith Center. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu. 


11 a.m. Aarthi is held every Sunday in 
the Lower Level of the Interfaith Cen- 
ter. For more information contact the 
Hindu Student Councilathsc@jhu.edu. 


1 p.m. Stepping Stones Services are 
held weekly in the Interfaith Center 
at 1 p.m. on Sundays. 


8 p.m. College Contemporary Wor- 
ship Service is held each Sunday night 
at the University Baptist Church, lo- 
cated at 3501 N. Charles St. 





CultureFest 2003 Events 


FRIDAY, NOV. 7 


10 p.m. CultureFest Band Show will 
take place at Coffee Grounds this week 
in the Mattin Center. Naked Jungle 
and misamerica will perform. The 
event is co-sponsored by Resident 
Advisory Board. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
culturefest. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 8 


7 p.m. CultureFest Show will show- 
case more than fifteen solo and group 
performances tonight in the Shriver 
Hall Auditorium. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
culturefest. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 9 


12 p.m. CultureFest Movie Day will 
feature international films about 
politics, prejudice, and culture with 
discussions to follow the films. The 
films will take place in Arellano 
Theatre, AMR Multipurpose Room, 
and McCoy Multipurpose Room 
until midnight. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
culturefest. 


MONDAY, NOV. 10 


7 p.m. Sankofa African Dance Les- 
sons will be given in the Great Hall in 
Levering. This event is co-sponsored 
by Black Student Union and African 
Student Association. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
culturefest. 


TUESDAY, NOV. 11 


7 p.m. Indian Classical Dance Show 
willbelead by senior Neena Marupudi 
today in the Shriver Hall Auditorium. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/culturefest. 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12 


12 p.m. Hip-Hop Dance Perfor- 
mance by Keep Rising to the Top 
todayin Shriver Hall Auditorium. For 
more information visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/culturefest. 


5 p.m. The International Food Court 
will take place in the Glass Pavilion in 
Levering Hall until 7 p.m. and will 
feature foods prepared by over fif- 
teen campus cultural and religious 
groups. Come taste the cuisine of the 
world without even leaving 
Homewood! The steel drum group 
PanMasters Steel Orchestra will per- 
form. For more information visit the 
CultureFest web site at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/culturefest. 





Miscellaneous Events 


THURDAY, OCT. 6 


4p.m. International Studies Depart- 
ment Open House will take place in 
the Glass Pavilion until 6 p.m. Come 
meet the professors and fellow stu- 
dents while enjoying light refresh- 
ments. 


FRIDAY, OCT, 7 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offers a discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. It 
is your chance to see the fish for a 
mere $5! For more information call 
(410)-567-3845, 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory located in Bloomberg 
Center, offers you a free chance to 
look at the solar system with their 
telescopes. Weather permitting of 
course. Call (410)-516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing con- 
ditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


8 p.m. E-Live featuring Jacob Y offee 
will take place tonight on E-Level. 


_ Come out and enjoy the entertain- 


ment while chowing down on some 
food. 

10 p.m Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin 


Center where Silk Road Cafe is. 
Come out for the free Krispy Kreme 
doughnuts and coffee and stay for 
the fun evening activity. This week’s 
activity will be a.part of the 2003 
CultureFest activities. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.jhu.edu/ 
culturefest. 


— Compiled by Sarah Rivard, 
AmberJenkins and Anusha 
Gopalratnam. 





CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
‘Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 - 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 





Got an Event? 


Submit events for next week’s calendar! 
Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, abriefsummary 
of the event, and contact information to 
'News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mailallevents by the Mon- 
day before publication. 








COMEDY 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 








_Margar 





_XandO, 3003 N. Charles St,, 
Ze Mean Bean Caf, 1739 7 


4A 





"Senator Theatre, 5904 Y, 


lhe 


One World Cafe, 100 W. Univer. 


eet St, 


t] ue, 71] Pe f 
ce) 


“Tracy's Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 
Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 


COFFERS 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, 410-296-0791 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, 410-325-7427 sda! 
Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-3410 Rae. st 

E Level, Levering Hall, JHU, 410-516-6219 

| Fell’s Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 

_Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Av 

Images Cafe, 3120 St. Paul St., 410-235-3054 

ets Cafe, 909 Fell St., 410-276-5606 

sity Parkway, 

_ Sweet Retreats, 3215 N. Beora a e 
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Middle left (Denise Terry): A couple takes a break during Halloween celebrations at Fell’s Point. 


Middle right (Raphael Schweber-Koren): A drunk participant at Fell’s Point Halloween celebration shows our photographer 
what he is made of. 


Bottom left (Denise Terry): A woman walks through a large crowd at Fell’s Point. 


Bottom right (Raphael Schweber-Koren): Adrunk partygoer jumps ona woman’s car, as she attempts to drive through a large 
crowd at Fell’s. ; 
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